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SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1900. 





THE WEEK, 


Tue Speech from the Throne observes that owing 
to the “ satisfactory progress” of the campaign there is 
ground for believing that “the excessive requirements 
of military expenditure will be soon abated.” = Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach did not attempt to explain this at 
Bristol, nor do Lord Roberts’ despatches bear it out. 
“Satisfactory progress” is a catchword in which the 
present Cabinet seek to find a pretext for concealing 
the real cost of the war. The phrase has no justifica- 
tion in fact. No doubt two or three thousand of the 
Free State Boers have surrendered during the last few 
weeks and are about to be deported to Ceylon, at a cost 
of say £100,000 to the British taxpayer, where they will 
have to be fed and clothed at his expense until, a few 
months or a few years hence, those who survive are 
shipped back at the expense of the same patient and 
long suffering individual. 


Now look at the other side of the picture. During 
the two months which have elapsed since the capture of 
Pretoria the British casualties have amounted to 12,000, 
a total largely in excess of the losses suffered in any 
previous two months of the campaign. And most of 
this loss is due to the stiff-necked refusal of her 
Majesty’s Government to offer any terms to the brave 
peasantry who are fighting for their homes and their 
rights. If the slightest encouragement had been given 
them, or they had been led to expect anything better 
than deportation as barbarous rebels, Christian de Wet 
and President Steyn would have surrendered weeks 
ago, Lord Roberts would have been saved many 
humiliating confessions, and the War Office would 
probably not have found it necessary to conceal 
the post-Mafeking history of Baden-Powell’s move- 
ments. Happily that plucky soldier has again been 
relieved, but his defence has not saved Rusten- 
burg, which has been evacuated by British forces 
and reoccupied by the Boers. So that we have 
the inglorious spectacle of a general retreat from the 
Western Transvaal. Lord Roberts, after sending a 
sanguine anticipation of the relief of another garrison (at 
Elands River), telegraphed on Thursday that he feared 
this garrison, under Lieutenant-Colonel Hoare, had been 
captured by Delarey after ten days’ resistance. Sir F. 
Carrington, who attempted to relieve the place, was 
beaten off, according to a Boer report, with a loss of 
150 killed and wounded. The Elands River garrison 
was composed of 140 Australian bushmen, 80 Rhodesians, 
and about 80 Rhodesian Volunteers. Mr. Rhodes him- 
self is no doubt quite safe. De Wet has crossed the 
Vaal, having escaped all his adversaries. He is now 
said to be “ hemmed in” by Kitchener and Methuen. 


THE really important news about the trouble in 
China this week may be summarized under three heads. 
In the first place, communications with Sir Claude 
Macdonald and with the representatives of some of the 
other Powers in Pekin are at last restored, and it is just 
certain that they are, or were within a few days, alive 
and well. The last message received from our Minister, 


which was in cypher, was sent from Pekin on the third 
of August, and stated that shell and cannon fire had 
ceased on the 16th July, but that rifle fire from the 
Chinese Imperial troops and from the Boxers had con- 
tinued intermittently ever since. Sir Claude further 
gave a list of the comparatively few casualties among 
the British in Pekin, including unhappily Dr. Morrison 
among the wounded, and stated that the total numbers 
of foreigners killed and wounded were 60 and 110. 
Messages have also reached their respective Govern- 
ments from the French, Austrian, American and Italian 
Ministers and from the Dutch and German representa- 
tives. Mr. Conger’s telegram stated that the Chinese 
authorities are trying to persuade the foreigners to leave 
Pekin for Tien-tsin, “which means,” he added, “ certain 
death.” 


THE second matter for congratulation is that the 
relief expedition seems really to be starting. Rear- 
Admiral Bruce telegraphed on the 6th August that the 
Allies, about 12,000 strong, had driven the Chinese from 
their entrenched position at Hsi-Ku, two miles outside 
Tien-tsin, and occupied Pei-tsang. From other sources 
of information we learn that the losses of the Allies were 
considerable, particularly among the Japanese contingent. 
It must be assumed that there will still be a good deal 
of delay before a force strong enough to overcome all 
possible opposition is well on its way to Pekin. 


THE want of a commander-in-chief of the allied 
troops was one of the most serious that could be 
imagined ; but there seems no reason to doubt that 
it has been supplied, by general consent and to general 
satisfaction, by the appointment of Field-Marshal Count 
von Waldersee. It ey well for the harmony of the 
mixed forces that, so far, the announcement appears to 
have been well received in the various countries con- 
cerned. Doubtless every nation would prefer that its 
own representative took the whole command ; but the 
German Emperor’s energy in at once offering to send 
out an officer of higher rank than any at present in China 
has solved an acknowledged difficulty. Count von 
Waldersee is a most distinguished soldier, and though 
he is a year older than Lord Roberts and has not had 
(like the French, British and Russian commanders in 
China) experience of war in semi-barbarous conditions 
the choice inspires general confidence. It only remains 
for the German Emperor to correct the misconstruction 
rather naturally placed upon his expressions about giving 
no quarter, to ensure the cheerful co-operation of all the 
contingents under the orders of a German commander. 


THE report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the allegations of fraud and irregularity in 
connection with recent War Office contracts was issued 
on Wednesday, and although the report itself is not a 
very satisfactory document, the print of the evidence 
which accompanies it and on which it professes to be 
based is open for all who wish to draw their own con- 
clusions. The investigation, however thorough in inten- 
tion, has been in fact only fragmentary—considerations 
of time and the imperfect materials available for the 
Committee have made a more searching inquiry impos- 
sible. The report itself is a somewhat colourless docu- 
ment, Mr. McKenna’s more stinging clauses (for which 
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Major Rasch also voted) having been excluded by the 
majority. The whole result is unsatisfactory, for the 
original suspicions are neither completely allayed nor 
completely confirmed ; and indeed the chief value of the 
Blue Book is to show how much one or two energetic 
membrs can accomplish in an inquiry in the face of the 
complacency and indifference of their colleagues. 


WE may pass over such samples of the Committee’s 
originality and wisdom as the suggestion that “ no goods 
of any description should be accepted by the Govern- 
ment except after inspection for quality as well as 
quantity ” and that “an inflexible rule should be main- 
tained of striking off the list any firm guilty of offering 
even the slightest gratuity or commission to any Govern- 
ment officer.” All this is little better than padding : 
what the public wants to hear is the Committee’s con- 
clusions as to Messrs. Kynoch’s remarkable, not to say 
inexplicable, success in securing Government orders in 
spite of their higher prices, worse quality, and greater 
unpunctuality. Except, however, for a mild protest 
against the War Office for conceding to Messrs. Kynoch 
alone the privilege of revising their tender, the Com- 
mittee contents itself with the odd statement that it is 
“ satished that the orders were allocated with the single 
object of securing the best results to the public service.” 


Once more the Government and the Treasury 
have made a gross miscalculation. Three millions of 
3 per cent. Exchequer bonds were offered for public 
subscription on Tuesday at the price of 98. As these 
bonds were redeemable in three years at par, the real 
interest offered amounted to over 34 per cent. So great 
was the rush to subscribe that the list had to be closed 
in half-an-hour. As in the case of the Khaki Loan most 
of the present issue is probably taken up by speculators ; 
the private and bond fide investor, on arriving at the 
Bank, found himself too late to combine patriotism and 
34 per cent. The financiers stand to pocket from 
£30,000 to £50,000 over the loan, for it could clearly 
have been floated at a higher price than 98, probably at 
par ; so there has been a mere waste of public money. 
No wonder the present Administration is popular in the 
City and in Wall Street! Surely it is time that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Treasury learnt to 
gauge the temper of the Money Market. Municipalities 
and County Councils can issue their loans at a fair 
market price: why, then, should the central Govern- 
ment alone be unable to do so? But perhaps it is 
natural and appropriate that a war entered into for the 
benefit of the Stock Exchange and prolonged for the 
benefit of contractors should be supported by loans 
arranged for the benefit of the professional speculator. 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued on Wednesday after 
an acrimonious little discussion, in which Mr. Lloyd 
George severely criticised the Colonial Secretary’s 
behaviour in the matter of the letters from Members 
of Parliament discovered at Pretoria. Mr. Lloyd 
George argued that Mr. Chamberlain ought to have 
given the actual words of the letters instead of merely 
giving what purported to be their substance, or else have 
contented himself with sending the letters to the alleged 
writers and saying nothing about them until he pub- 
lished them. The effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct 
was to involve a great many Liberal members ina vague 
suspicion, and Mr. Lloyd George associated himself with 
the demand made by other members for a promise that 
the Colonial Office would at once publish the letters, 
so that all the world might know what was in them. 
Mr. Chamberlain would not give such a promise. Some 
verses on the subject have been sent to us by a poet 
whom most people will have little difficulty in 
identifying. 


THE Queen’s Speech is remarkable for a certain 
modesty in its references to the legislative achievements 





of the Government, and also for the omission of any 
mention of the annexation of the Transvaal. The 
annexation of the Orange Free State was announced 
when Lord Roberts reached Bloemfontein. It is some 
time since our troops got to Pretoria, and there is no 
announcement that the Transvaal has been annexed. A 
correspondent has suggested an ingenious explanation 
to the Weslminster Gazelle :— 

“ May it not be, he asks, that Dr. Leyds was not so far wrong 
when he advised Mr. Kruger that in August, 1898, our Govern- 
ment gave assurances to certain foreign Powers that, while 
they sought to redress the grievances under which British 
subjects suffered, they would not annex the Transvaal nor seek 
any advantage for British subjects in which foreigners of other 
nations did not equally participate? If so, that undertaking 
holds good until we are released from it, and the ‘ compensa- 
tion’ for such release has probably yet to be negotiated. The 
Government has paid the July coupons on the Free State debt 
while allowing the Transvaal loans to be defaulted upon.” 

It is an ingenious explanation, and he would be a bold 
man who would assert that we had yet paid our last 
penny of hush-money. 


“ScruTaTOR,” who is writing a series of articles for 
the Morning Leader from South Africa, has collected a 
number of extracts from letters which have lately 
appeared in the Cape Argus, reflecting the views of the 
Johannesburg refugee on the subject of the treatment 
of the natives. One of these correspondents writes :— 
“The latitude Kaffirs are allowed here is disgraceful.” 
Another, “It is very evident that the natives have too 
much freedom here.” A third writes :— 
“If ‘Disgusted Refugee’ and his friends do not wish to see 
Johannesburg degenerate into a second Cape Town, they must 
see to it that the wily native gets nether a Parliamentary nor a 
municipal vote. That is the root of the evil, both here in 
‘ Niggerfontein’ and other towns in Cape Colony. Equal 
political rights for all white men is sound policy, but to extend 
the same privilege to savages will lead to a crisis in South 
Africa beside which the present war would fade into insignifi- 
cance. If the native ever gets such a footing in the Transvaal 
as he enjoys here, Tommy Atkins will have to ‘ call again.’ ” 
But surely the apprehensions of the Johannesburgers 
are scarcely warranted. The men who will be the 
masters of the Transvaal when the war is over are not 
likely to repeat the mistakes of Cape Colony, and the 
Manchester Guardian only last week drew attention to a 
letter from Major White, who gleefully pointed out that 
as the Boers have been paying the native miners at a 
reduced rate during the war, the British or Jewish 
mine-owners might combine to prevent the raising of 
the wages from this exceptional rate when the normal 
operations of the gold industry are resumed. 


Tue later articles from “Scrutator” give a number 
of cases of hardship under martial law. We fear it is 
inevitable that there should be several instances of 
individual injustice, especially in so peculiarly difficult a 
situation as that which presents itself in South Africa. 
The most that can be hoped for is that special care will 
be taken in the choice of persons to whom such immense 
powers are entrusted (the appointment of Major Crewe, 
as the Manchester Guardian reminds us, is an example of 
how not to administer martial law), and that full 
reparation will be made when an injustice has been 
done. The confusion arising from the identity of 
names, the close relationship existing between colonists 
and our enemies, and, above all, the incredibility of 
Kaffirs as witnesses, render it very likely that innocent 
men will often be punished. And it will be a grave 
scandal if victims of mistakes are not afterwards 
allowed compensation. 


Ir is to be hoped that Liberals in the country will 
ignore letters signed “Radical Candidate,” “Old 
Liberal,” “ Gladstonian,” and the like, which invariably 
suggest a policy of funking and avoiding the main issue, 
the aggressive Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain and its 
consequences. We are told to avoid a frontal attack 
because the ground has been so “ carefully prepared.” 
When these anonymous Radical candidates appear on 
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the ground they will have to be asked by real Radicals 
whether they are for Mr. Chamberlain or against him, 
and whether they will seek peace and retrenchment as 
the indispensable preliminary to the reforms of which it 
is so easy to talk. It is no doubt “a fatal error in 
tactics” to show your Liberalism. But it is an error 
which Mr. Gladstone committed invariably, and with a 
fair amount of success. We are glad to see from his 
speech at Walthamstow that Lord Crewe is not disposed 
to spare Mr. Chamberlain, and that he has boldly stated 
his conviction that with Lord Kimberley at the Colonial 
Office there was a very considerable chance that the 
war might have been averted. 


One of the unfortunate results of the coal famine 
is that it affords irresponsible gas companies a pretext 
for raising their price. The chairman of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company has endeavoured to justify, to the 
shareholders and North London generally, the recent 
increase of eightpence a thousand feet. His reasons do 
not appear convincing. The contract-rates for coal 
during the next twelve months are, no doubt, 69 per 
cent. higher than last year ; but in 1899, as the chairman 
admitted, an increase of no less than £154,000 for 
“ residuals” had been received, which amount might be 
expected to rise with the cost of coal. It was also 
estimated that an increased rateable value would result 
in an extra charge of £20,000 a year, which, said Colonel 
Makins, “ would have to fall on the consumer in the 
shape of a further addition in the price of gas.” To 
the current demand-note of the Gas Company is added 
the following extraordinary sentence :— 

“ The price charged for gas includes an amount of 24d. per 

1,000 feet paid by the company, in the shape of rates, to the 

local authorities, over whose expenditure the directors have no 
control.” 
Surely the chairman of a company must know that rates 
are not a tax on commodities ; they depend neither on 
the amount sold nor the price obtained. The statement 
is therefore, at the best, a suggeslio falsi. 


“ THE little miseries of Austrian politics,” writes a 
Viennese reader of THE SPEAKER, “are disappearing 
before the dark clouds of the international situation.” 
China, he fears, may be the point whence a great crisis 
will spring. He comments upon the dangerous pitch to 
which Continental enmities have been roused, and lays 
the blame more particularly upon the backs of two 
persons :— 

“The German Emperor is on the top of all the madness of 
the time ; his speeches and his religious fervour would appear 
as very laughable episodes, but for the fear, only too well 
grounded, that his national and religious fury may produce 
world-wide war. And on the other side of the water is 
Chamberlain !"” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s triumph brings the danger and horror 
and possible ruin of a gigantic war perceptibly nearer. 
We do not anticipate, however, that Austria will be 
able to postpone its own “little miseries” very long. 
The Hungarians are becoming very uneasy about the 
Austrian deadlock. There seems to be no hope of an 
arrangement between the Czechs and Germans in 
Bohemia with regard to the question of the official 
language in that province. And, so long as the question 
remains unsettled, Parliamentary obstruction will con- 
tinue, with the result that Parliamentary sanction is 
withheld from the “ Ausgleich,” which regulates the 
contributions of Austria and Hungary to the common 
expenses of the two kingdoms, In short, the constitu- 
tional relationship between the two kingdoms must 
remain unconstitutional, without Parliamentary sanction. 


In last Saturday’s Manchester Guardian Mr. A. J. 
Evans has published his own account of the exploration 
in pre-historic Crete which THE SPEAKER has noticed in 
a previous article. With every fresh excavation the 
date of the birth of Greece seems to recede further and 
further into antiquity. The vast Mycenwan palace 
recently explored by Mr. Evans at Knossos—the 


legendary capital of Minos and cradle of Hellenic 
civilisation—had been left “practically undisturbed” 
since it was burnt and plundered, probably by Dorian 
invaders, not later than the twelfth century B.c. The 
frescoes and scuiptures now discovered indicate a 
civilization in many respects so advanced that it was not 
surpassed until the fifth century. No doubt the inrush 
of ruder tribes, which in the Peloponnese we associate 
with the return of the Heraclidae or the Dorian migration, 
stamped out utterly the native civilization of Crete and 
Argos. It is interesting to read that Mr. Evans, 
describing a life-size portrait of a youth, which “for 
the first time supplies a real pourtrayal of a man 
of the Mycenzan age,” says “the profile is pure and 
almost classically Greek, certainly non-Semitic.” Most 
interesting of all Mr. Evans’ discoveries is no doubt 
that of “inscribed clay tablets.” These tablets “were 
written in linear characters,” which must be regarded 
as representing a higher stage of evolution in the art of 
writing than the hieroglyphic and quasi-pictorial signs 
of the seals found by him during an earlier exploration. 
The signs—about seventy being in general use—are 
“probably syllabic, and of singularly elegant forms. 
They are upright and European in their character, and 
form an abrupt contrast with the Phoenician” ; so that, 
although certain letters are similar, the later Greek 
alphabet cannot be traced to this source. 


THe Board of Trade returns for July mark the 
first distinct relapse in the progress of British com- 
merce. Prices have risen so much that a trifling 
increase in the value of imports on those of last year 
means a large decrease in volume. The exports show 
an increase of £1,354,000 on the corresponding month 
last year, but, of this sum, £1,226,000 must be set down 
to the increased value of coal exports. Yet the coal 
exports have actually decreased in quantity—a sufficient 
comment surely upon the panic outcry of the Jingo 
Press for an export duty on coal to protect our shores 
from French steam. There has been a decrease of 
6} million yards in the exports of cotton piece-goods to 
China, 


CUNNING JOSEPH. 

We must go to the country ere long beyond doubt, 

And I’m bound before then some new dodge to 
find out. 

Old humbugs are wearing a little too thin, 

We must hit on a new one to help us to win. 

Ha! the right thing I’ve got, so my reason assures, 

I'll produce some queer letters addressed to the 
Boers ; 

The writing M.P.’s, when they hear of this news 

Before the Election, will shake in their shoes. 

And the best way, I think, my ‘cute project to serve 

Is to carefully keep all the names in reserve ; 

Each person who pleases may choose from the lot, 

Some may say it is Courtney, and some say it’s Scott. 

On Labby or Lawson suspicion may lodge, 

And Channing beside be involved inthe dodge, 

And as calumry’s course we must try not to slacken, 

John Burns ancl Lloyd George we must manage to 
blacken. 

Then, then, when we start our electoral tours, 

What a chance we shall have to denounce these “ Pro 
Boers ;” 

The electors will shout for these letters like mad, 

For “ Pro Boers,” they well know, are the worst of the 
bad. 


Full of treason and murder they think they are stuffed, 
And from that fixed opinion they won’t be rebuffed, 
For the heads of the traitors like demons they'll yell, 
Though what's in the letters sly Joe will not tell. 

Oh ! how he must laugh at the fools he’s deluding, 
As he sits in his office o’er fresh dodges brooding. 
His skill is supreme and his artifice prime, 

He’s the very best dodger by far of our time ! 
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A DEFICIT OF FIFTY MILLIONS. 


F Sir William Harcourt’s magnificent speech had 
done nothing more than extract the printed 
financial return of August 3rd it would have deserved 
the most grateful recognition from the friends of 
Liberalism and sound finance. The return is the latest 
of innumerable financial statements with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has flooded the country 
since Mr. Chamberlain got fairly to work in October 
last. It is a “copy of tables relating to the revenue and 
expenditure for 1900-1, according to the latest estimates,” 
and it may be purchased “either directly, or through 
any bookseller,” from Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 
John Menzies and Co., Edinburgh, or Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., Dublin, for the moderate price of one penny. 
Never before, so far as we are aware, in the political 
history of parties, has such an electioneering asset been 
placed by a Government on the eve of an election in 
the hands of an Opposition. It is a cheap pennyworth. 
Every Liberal candidate should take care that his 
constituents get a sight of this extraordinary document 
(extraordinary not for its mendacity, but for its veracity), 
which proclaims that— 
“ When the actual deficit of 1899-1900 (namely, £ 13,882,000) 
is added to the estimated deficit of 1900-1 (viz., £35,850,000) the 
aggregate deficit amounts to £49,732,000.' 
But this is not the whole estimated deficit. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was too much muddled when 
he attempted to answer Sir William Harcourt to explain 
exactly how it was that his own interpretation of his 
own estimates differed from the interpretation put upon 
them by his predecessor in office. But this latest 
financial statement makes it only too plain. The 
Treasury know perfectly well that their estimates are 
absurdly optimistic. We have pointed out all along 
from the time of the Ten Minutes’ Budget of last 
October until now that the provision for the war has 
been on the face of it inadequate. It has been revised 
and enlarged month by month. For the year ending 
March 31st last the war had converted a surplus of 
ten millions into a realised deficiency of thirteen 
millions. So that a situation had been produced last 
March much worse for the Exchequer than if the 
Income Tax, which then stood at eightpence, had 
been abolished in the previous Budget. But the 
Income Tax was raised from eightpence to a shilling ; 
tea and other duties were increased. And what is 
the result? Why that on the top of a realised deficit 
of 13 millions for last year, when the Income Tax stood 
at 8d., we are already invited to expect the current 
financial year, in which the Income Tax stands at Is., 
to be crowned by a deficit of 35 millions. Would it be 
possible to find a more conclusive argument than is 
presented by these figures for the position we ventured 
to maintain that the proper course to have taken last 
spring would have been to double the Income Tax and 
to turn the licence duties into a real and productive 
source of public revenue ? 

But, as we have already observed, this figure of 
35 millions can be shown to be inadequate from the 
financial statement itself. We turn to page 4 and we 
find there that the further amount required to be raised 
in order to meet this latest estimate is £10,182,000, 
* towards which there are unexercised borrowing powers 
under the War Loan Act, rgoo, to the extent of 
£3,000,000.” Hence “the further amount required 
to cover the estimated deficit would be £7,182,000.” 
Now mark what follows :— 

“But the amount for which fresh power is sought is 


£1}3,000,000, as it is thought prudent to have reserve powers to 
the extent of £5,818,000 in order (1) to meet any unforeseen 
expenditure in connection with the military operations in China 
and South Africa ; (2) to provide for the interest on further war 
debt to be created ; and (3) to cover temporarily the excess of 
expenditure over receipts in the course of the current and next 
quarters, during which, as compared with the last quarter of 
the financial year, the revenue accrues at a slow rate.” 
We should like to see the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who could get a revenue which should keep up with the 
demands of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen and Lord 
Lansdowne. It were as hard a feat as for a provision 
waggon to keep up with a party of marauding Cossacks. 
Sir Michael’s revenue in pursuit of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
expenditure is like Methuen’s army on the trail of 
De Wet. The whole line of pursuit is strewn with 
imaginary triumphs and actual disasters. Every 
promising estimate that is printed seems to be the 
prelude to a fresh realised deficiency. No wonder that 
a change is coming over public opinion— 
“ We're weary of the noisy boasts 
That pleased our patriot throngs ; 
We've long been dull to Goschen’s toasts 
And tame to Kipling’s songs. 
There was a time for borrowing, 
But now it’s time to pay ; 
A Budget is a serious thing, 
So take the sword away.” ; 
It will take a few months more—perhaps a winter with 
a coal famine and bad trade—before our unhappy 
country has got well through the time for borrowing 
into the time for paying and is thoroughly sick of the 
humiliating glories of Chamberlainism. At the present 
moment the lines we have cited so inaccurately are 
only on the way to becoming appropriate. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOSPITALS 
INQUIRY. 


HE tradition which has grown up in the drawing- 
rooms that Mr. Balfour is an interesting, amiable, 
detached, and reflective person, altogether too good for 
politics and too fastidious for the rough and tumble 
methods of party warfare, has survived a good many 
shocks, and it will no doubt survive the extraordinary 
scene which occurred in the House of Commons last 
Monday. Mr. Burdett-Coutts had suggested that the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Hospitals question 
should be given power to take evidence on oath and to 
compel the attendance of witnesses. In support of his 
contention, Mr. Burdett-Coutts read quotations from a 
number of private correspondents who explained that 
they could not give evidence publicly and voluntarily 
for fear of the consequences. There is nothing novel, 
surprising, or difficult to understand in the reluctance of 
subordinates to come forward as witnesses in an inquiry 
into the behaviour or competence of their superior 
officers or the heads of their department. To do so 
may mean to run the risk of official displeasure. 
It may again offend the delicate sense of loyalty 
to your colleagues. In this particular case it might very 
well happen that soldiers, men who have placed their 
lives and health at the disposal of their country, would 
shrink from appearing to make a great deal of their own 
sufferings, considering, as they might, that the first impulse 
of men in the Army would be to declare impatiently that 
danger and discomfort are, after all, what a soldier 
must be prepared to accept. Mr. Burdett-Coutts argues 
that if the Commission has been appointed to ascertain 
the truth on .the Hospitals question, it is necessary to 
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ensure the presence of witnesses who have something 
to say and some reasons for not saying it. It is a per- 
fectly reasonable proposition, capable of reasonable dis- 
cussion. But Mr. Balfour flew into a passion and 
exclaimed that Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s remark that some 
witnesses might be unwilling to come forward unless 
protected by compulsion, was an “ attack upon the 
moral courage, the honesty, the probity, and the 
public spirit of our soldiers and civilians.” Mr. 
Balfour knows it is nothing of the kind. And 
this, unhappily, is not the first occasion on which 
Mr. Balfour has attempted to disarm criticism by an 
exaggerated appeal to party discipline or by (what is 
worse) representing the Opposition as attacking the 
Army. It is a device singularly unworthy of the 
character of philosopher which Mr. Balfour likes to 
assume. Mr. Chamberlain’s methods of controversy are 
well known, and nobody is surprised when he describes 
every one who dislikes his eccentricities of taste as a 
traitor, But it is something of a shock to find 
Mr. Balfour, as he has been found more than once 
during the South African War, deliberately misrepre- 
senting his critics. If a man habitually sits with his hat 
on in the presence of ladies or puts his feet on the table 
at dinner you cease to be surprised, although you do 
not cease to be angry the next time that he does either. 
But if a man usually behaves otherwise and then 
suddenly commits one of these offences you are both 
indignant and astonished. 


Mr. Balfour’s attempt to confuse every argument 
against the Government with attacks on the Army is a 
peculiarly dishonourable method of controversy, because 
Mr. Balfour knows very well how easily such a confusion 
may be established in the public mind. When he 
accused Mr. Lloyd George of attacking the Generals 
Mr. Lloyd George very naturally replied with a good 
deal of heat. There is no party in England, corre- 
sponding to certain parties on the Continent, which 
wishes to do away with the Army, which takes no pride 
in our military history, and which takes advantage of 
isolated and particular mistakes to cast aspersions on 
our soldiers and officers. Least of all is the attitude of 
the Liberal party open to any such construction. It 
was a Liberal Minister who reformed the Army. And 
at this moment half the indignation which is felt 
by the opponents of this war is due to the con- 
viction that the splendid qualities of our soldiers 
have been exploited for the benefit of a set of foreigners, 
to whom the Army and the flag mean no more than any- 
thing else that is English. But according to Mr. Balfour 
you cannot wish for terms to be offered to our enemy ; 
you cannot argue that to add enormously to the graves 
in South Africa and to the cripples for all time at home, 
is too heavy a price to pay for the satisfaction of uncon- 
ditional surrenders ; above all, you cannot argue that 
vigilance and full inquiry may discover some way of 
mitigating the ravages of disease and the agonies of the 
wounded, without attacking the Generals and the 
soldiers. The argument that you are stabbing the 
soldiers in the back can be carried anywhither. Is it 
surprising that the average Jingo believes that you 
cannot be a patriot unless you consider every Boer a 
traitor and a coward ? 

The pretence that the war is over and that its 
administration has been faultless, looks particularly 
foolish in the light of the statistics of casualties. The 
truth is, as the Manchester Guardian pointed out on 
Wednesday, that the troops are just now being par- 
ticularly hard worked, and are suffering particularly 
hard privations. On July 4th, the total of. casualties was 


29,700 ; on July 11th, 30,693; on July 18th, 32,524 ; on 
July 25th, 34,350, and a week later it was 36,559. In 
other words, 800 more men were disabled in the last 
week of July than in the whole week of fighting at 
Spion Kop, And on what is our army engaged at this 
present moment? We have been busy reconquering 
territory which we had already triumphantly occupied, 
relieving garrisons besieged in the towns we had 
captured, restoring lines of communication in a 
“pacified” country, surrounding for the hundredth 
time a broken, disheartened and demoralised enemy, 
chasing handfuls of farmers from one position to 
another, and losing 2,000 men a week of our own. It 
is a mortifying spectacle. And the Government are not 
to be criticised, for to attack the Government is to 
attack the Army ; to ask why 2,000 men are dying every 
week of disease is to attack the Army ; to ask why the 
Government did not accept Sir Walter Foster’s patriotic 
offer is to attack the Army ; in short, so curious is the 
situation that has arisen that you can do nothing for 
the soldiers without attacking the very men you wish to 
help. The Government believed Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit and thought the war would be short and simple, 
and the Boers would go back to their farms after the 
first skirmish. They made all their plans on a mistaken 
assumption, and the country is paying for that mistake 
in the loss of prestige, in tedious and unnecessary 
sacrifice of life, in the military humiliations due to 
political blunders, and political humiliations due to the 
unmanly fears of our rulers. What Mr. Chamberlain’s 
South African policy has cost us will never be known 
until we learn how it is connected with our Government’s 
extraordinary action in acquiescing, perhaps in promising 
beforehand to acquiesce, in the seizure of Kiao-Chou ; 
a tragical bargain for ourselves, as well as for the rest of 
Europe. The country has paid a terrible price, and yet 
to ask Mr. Balfour to see that the inquiry into the 
conditions of our hospitals in South Africa is complete 
and effectual is apparently to expect too much of him. 





THE EXPERT AS MINISTER. 


ISTORY has long ago exposed the hollowness of 

the theory that in moments of national excite- 

ment the House of Lords is a valuable bulwark against 
panic. Asa matter of fact, cries like “ The French are 
coming !” or “ The Church is threatened !” get on their 
lordships’ nerves at least as soon as they undermine the 
self-control of meaner mortals, and no one who candidly 
compares recent debates on national defence in the 
Lords with discussions on similar topics in the Commons 
can doubt that in the records of the last Parliamentary 
Session we have yet another illustration of the “ jumpi- 
ness ” of blue blood when compared with the common 
red variety. Lord Wemyss has bawled industriously 
for conscription, and their lordships have listened with 
all the more complacency because they know that, 
if conscription comes, peers (like clergymen) will not 
be expected to serve. Lord Rosebery, at more 
irregular intervals, has sustained, in the Pickwickian 
sense, the ré/e of the Fat Boy who “wants to make 
your flesh creep.” With his latest suggestion it is some- 
what difficult to deal, because Lord R >.»ebery complained 
that the Marquis of Lansdowne ai Lord Kimberley, 
both of whom heard the suggestiun made, did not 
understand what it meant. But, at any vate, we shall 
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not go wrong if we say that Lord Rosebery is not 
content that the Minister for War should be the supreme 
source of Parliamentary information concerning the 
military needs and equipment of the country. He wants 
the Commander-in-Chief to stand up and give an 
expert's blessing to the announcements of the layman 
who is his official superior. He does not want to 
“convert the Commander-in-Chief into an Under- 
Secretary,” but he says, and he is “ willing to say it till 
the day of doom,” that it would have been a great 
comfort if “in time of a great national crisis, when our 
armies have met with perpetual reverses’”’—i.¢., in less 
rhetorical language, early in this year—Lord Wolseley 
had descended upon the Upper Chamber to testify to 
Lord Lansdowne’s competence and thus to give their 
lordships “ confidence as regards our reverses and as 
regards the military measures that the Government were 
introducing.” We do not doubt that testimonials from 
whatever quarter would have been gratefully received by 
a bewildered people at that moment of crisis ; but it is 
certainly a very astonishing thing that, after the lapse of 
six months, a man who was once Prime Minister should 
still be so unstrung by the shock of Magersfontein, 
Colesberg and Colenso that he should solemnly advance 
this particular proposal in the supreme council of the 
nation. It is all very well to say that the Commander- 
in-Chief is to give expert evidence without becoming a 
political partisan ; the military expert cannot hope to 
escape the fate of experts in general: he must either 
bear witness in support of the party who calls him or 
he must make way for some other military expert who 
will. So far on the assumption that the military head 
of the War Office is to remain subordinate to the 
civilian who is Minister for War ; but the logical out- 
come, we think, of Lord Rosebery’s proposal would be 
that the Parliamentary head of the War Office should 
be a soldier, and that the Commander-in-Chief should 
sit in the Cabinet. We quite understand that this was 
not in fact Lord Rosebery’s proposal, and it may be that 
we are utterly wrong in regarding it ascognate to anything 
which he said, but at any rate his rather cryptic proposi- 
tion suggests an examination into the relations of expert 
and layman at the War Office, and it is certain that in 
the discussions which are promised as to military 
reorganisation, these relations will be a chief subject of 
attack, 

Now the arguments in favour of conferring the 
Parliamentary championship of the War Office upon 
the military head of the Army have precisely those 
qualities which make them immensely attractive and 
immensely delusive. Everybody can see the absurdity 
of a civilian, in a top hat and frock coat, and skilled in 
the use of no weapon save an umbrella, pretending to 
control and represent the Army. The absurdity is 
increased by the circumstance that the civilian who 
is selected for the post is sometimes a mediocrity even 
among civilians. “ No wonder,” so runs the argument, 
“the British Army is sometimes unsuccessful in the 
held, when its affairs are managed by people without 
military training, and when the opinion of the soldiers 
who hold oflicial posts in Pall Mall is never made 
public, or at best dribbles through an unmilitary mouth- 
piece. They manage these things better in France.” If 
the argument be applied to the Admiralty the absurdity 
is still more overwhelming. Just think of putting the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith, the highly successful inventor of 
a newsvendor’s monopoly, at the head of the Queen’s 
Navy! Imagine Mr. Goschen, a magnate in the City, 
who is probably not proof against sea-sickness, standing 
up in Parliament as the supreme head of the British 


Fleet ! The comedy of all this must strike the most casual 
of voters, and there is great danger that the advocates of 
the expert in politics may take advantage of the present 
condition of public affairs and of the public mind to 
promote their schemes before the true inwardness of 
such a change is examined and understood. 

What, then, is the reason why a proposition so 
redolent of “ ordinary business principles” should be 
condemned as dangerous and unsound? Let us first 
deal with the analogy from France, merely premising 
that it is not true that the Parliamentary head of the 
French War Office is invariably a General, though many 
people, whose view otf the military organisation of 
France is branded by the Dreyfus affair, imagine that it 
is. But even if it were a rule without exception that the 
French Minister of War is an officer in mufti, there are 
two reasons why this would be no argument for Lord 
Wolseley’s appearance in Parliament to answer for the 
English War Office. The first reason depends on the 
difference between England and France in the relation 
of the Army to the nation: the second depends on 
an equally important difference in the relation of the 
Army to the Constitution. For, firstly, in France 
the nation is the Army: the voter is the soldier : and 
hence the danger of intrusting Parliamentary concerns 
to a military expert is averted by the circumstance that 
every new burden which the War Minister seeks to 
impose is laid upon the backs of his own and his fellow- 
members’ constituents. That is a check upon militarism 
which is—as yet—painfully wanting in this country. 
Your patriotic Englishman swells with pride over “ our 
soldiers ;” he regards the Army as something external 
to himself which belongs to him, “ something not him- 
self making for ”"—his own glorification, something with 
no very essential connection with his own domestic 
happiness and private fortune. It is, of course, this 
attitude of mind which Mr. Chamberlain hopes to exploit 
by the indecency of an autumn General Election. No 
English Liberal can fail to regard conscription as a 
curse ; but it is plain that uuless we have conscription 
the French analogy is no argument for putting a soldier 
at the head of the Ministry of War. 

Secondly, the Constitutional contrast between 
England and France destroys the force of the parallel. 
In French institutions there is a real division between 
things military on the one hand and things civil on the 
other. The code civile and the code militaire are, to 
speak broadly, mutually exclusive. A Frenchman who 
enters the Army not only passes into a new jurisdiction, 
but also passes out of an old one. He becomes amen- 
able to new laws and new courts, and at the same time 
becomes a stranger to purely civil sanctions. But this 
is not the English Constitutional theory—we hesitate to 
speak of practice, after the monstrous illegalities of 
“martial law” in South Africa! The taking of the 
Queen’s shilling no more ousts the jurisdiction of 
sessions and assizes than does the taking of Holy Orders. 
In both cases the new coat, be it a red one or a black, 
merely indicates submission to a new code, military or 
ecclesiastic, without in any way permitting the shuffling 
off the old. In a word, the British soldier remains for 
all purposes a citizen, though a citizen with special 
functions and liabilities. And this Constitutional theory 
finds expression in the conferment of the War Minister’s 
portfolio upon a civilian. This is the formal recogni- 
tion of the pre-eminence of the “rule of law,” of the 
exclusion of official prerogatives in the British Constitu- 
tion. It crystallizes the principle that though war is the 
soldier’s trade, war is really the concern of the citizen. 
And if any one refuses to give weight to considera- 
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tions with so theoretical an air, smacking rather of law 
than of politics, it is not difficult to show how, even “on 
business principles,” the Parliamentary activity of the 
military official should be discouraged. Such an activity 
would throw out of gear that most delicate part of the 
Constitutional machine—the connection between the 
permanent service and its Parliamentary chief. And 
once that connection is broken there is an end of popular 
control over public departments. Our present system 
depends on the distinction being observed between 
(1) the departmental official, silent, but secure, protected 
from criticism, carrying on the tradition of his depart- 
ment, providing his chief with expert information ; and 
(2) the Minister, responsible for his department’s 
policy, dependent on popular support, bound to defend 
his tongue-tied subordinates, authorised to impress upon 
departmental administration the ideas of a democratic 
majority. Now if we are going to allow a departmental 
official to express his views in Parliament, one of two 
things must happen : Either the control of administra- 
tion by the Legislature must go, or, if it is preserved, 
the departmental official must hold office only so long 
as his views command a Parliamentary majority. And 
thus we should lose the benefit of a permanent service 
which is itself secure from the uncertainties of Parlia- 
mentary favour, though not beyond the reach of 
Parliamentary control. The responsibility of Ministers 
is, as it seems to us, bound up in the silence of officials. 
And the great reason for objecting to the appearance 
of the official expert in Parliament is that we should 
thereby lose the great advantage of keeping him out 
of it. 





THE RURAL EXODUS AND ITS MILITARY 
GENESIS. 


ROYAL Commission which reported in 1894 

found that the number of persons engaged in 
agricultural occupations in Great Britain had dropped 
from 1,377,000 in 1871 to 1,239,000 in 1891. Practically 
all the counties in England and Wales contributed to 
this result except Middlesex and Surrey, where the 
increase of market-gardeners more than redressed the 
diminution of ordinary farm-labourers. The figures 
were neither surprising nor sensational, considering that 
in the year 1871 we were at the top of the highest wave 
of agricultural prosperity which this century has 
witnessed in England. At the same time so rapid a 
change in the ratio between town-bred and country-bred 
citizens demanded the careful consideration of states- 
men. The Parish Councils Act of 1894 was a valuable 
measure, but the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts 
which preceded and foilowed it have been utterly 
inadequate. And of course when a Unionist Govern- 
ment took office its only care was for the preservation 
of the land laws and the sustentation of the landlords. 
The Agricultural Rating Act of 1896 was simply intended 
to increase rents in the country or to save landowners 
from those further diminutions which economic circum- 
stances required. The shamelessness of the measure, 
which was in effect to hand over the proceeds of a fine 
imposed on the payers of taxes to the owners of agri- 
cultural land, was enhanced by the provision against 
which Sir William Harcourt fought so strenuously, but 
in vain, that the richer the land—the higher its ratable 
value—the larger should be the dole. 
We have always rejoiced that a tiny fraction of this 


annual dole finds its way into the pockets of the sadly 
diminishing class of small freeholders, but we do not 
believe that tenant-farmers have experienced any 
sensible benefit. And of course the Act did not and 
could not profess to help or encourage the third and 
largest class connected with the land, the agricultural 
labourers, whose numerical decrease has been causing so 
much uneasiness in the minds of thoughtful English- 
men. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain’s wilful 
exclusion of agricultural labourers from his Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has helped to swell the stream of 
emigration from rural to urban occupations. 

Such was the condition of affairs when her 
Majesty’s Ministers left homely jobbery in order to 
devote themselves to the more absorbing and much 
more expensive pursuits of Aggressive Imperialism and 
militarism. And what has been the result? Why, that 
the Government which came in as the farmers’ friend 
is going out as their direst enemy. Great numbers of 
agricultural labourers have been tempted into the Army 
or drafted off in the Militia to South Africa. Thousands 
of them are dead, or disabled, and the Government 
propose to bribe those who survive to settle on a barren 
and inhospitable soil, where they may live like so 
many sentinels on duty, with a revolver in one hand 
and a spade in the other—paid by the English Treasury, 
armed by the English War Office, and provided by the 
Colonial Office with sands to plough. English peasants 
converted into Roman colonists! What an eye-opener 
to the realities of Imperialism! Meanwhile, of the 
agricultural labourers who remain on the neglected soil 
of our despised little England another batch have been 
attracted into the towns by the vacancies created by 
this war among the urban population. At last, in 
desperate fear of losing their crops, the farmers are 
raising wages. A correspondent of the Morning Post 
writes :— 

“From inquiries made in the midland, eastern, southern and 
south-eastern counties, it appears that there has been a note- 
worthy rise of wages during the past year. Out of a total of 
231,655 labourers no fewer than 140,186, or 60°5 per cent., 
have received an increase varying from sixpence to two 
shillings a week.” 

It is highly satisfactory that an increase of wages 
should have taken place at all. But, unfortunately, we 
cannot find any satisfaction in the artificial scarcity 
which has produced it ; and, unless a very considerable 
rise of prices takes place, we fear that English farmers 
will be badly hit this autumn :— 


“During the present year matters have nearly come to a 
crisis,” writes the Morning Post. “In London the building 
trade has been active, and has drawn to it large numbers of 
milkers and other farm servants from the home counties, so 
that the dearth of labour, which used to be confined to distant 
shires, is now felt within twenty miles of Charing Cross.” 

And then the Morning Post proceeds to make an admis- 
sion which stands out in ridiculous contrast to the 
military policy which it forwards with so much mis- 
spent zeal and misdirected energy :— 

“The war, too, has produced an effect, partly by drawing 
recruits from the country, but still more by making in the 
town vacancies that the rustic is all too ready to fill.” 

Compare this fact with the Bismarckian thesis from 
which the Morning Post starts :— 

“ The peasant is the backbone of our Army ; able to weather 
hard times, he is bound up with the country, and is interested 
in maintaining the same, if only by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Town dwellers and factory hands do not possess this 
feeling and quality, for one cannot be bound up with plaster 
and bricks, which are not organic substances. The country is 
the nation. A country without peasants is like a King John 
Lackland. Without peasants—no State, no Army.” 

There is a certain truth underlying Prince Bismarck’s 
exaggerated eulogy of the peasant. But if it be true, as 
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the Morning Post would have it, and more applicable to 
England than to Germany, what execrations should not 
military patriots call down upon the Government which 
has blundered into a great but useless war, has poured 
out the life-blood of the Empire, dissipated its strength, 
and is actually arranging to deplete still further the 
population of its best recruiting grounds. We are told 
that 50,000 of the best soldiers of the nation are to be 
quartered in South Africa. That will be a constant drain 
upon England. If Prince Bismarck had been advised 
to plant 50,000 German soldiers in a greater Germany 
across the seas, he would have laughed at the idea. The 
example of Spain in Cuba is recent enough. There is 
no nation in Europe which would attempt such a folly. 
There is no nation in Europe which would not prefer 
to leave these stubborn agriculturists the flag of which 
they cannot permanently be deprived. Englishmen 
have had no time to look squarely at these proposals of 
the War Office and the Colonial Office. They are 
proposals to establish, at a cost of, say, 10 millions—or 
more probably 20 millions—annually to Great Britain 
(an additional od. to the income-tax), a_ military 
tyranny in South Africa. A year of bad trade will kill 
these proposals or any Government which endeavours 
to carry them out. Then we shall see the return of the 
English garrisons and, may be, a combination of 
Rhodesites and Krugerites for the establishment of a 
great slave republic. The only hope, so far as we can 
see, for the British Empire in South Africa is a rapid 
and determined rally of the Liberal forces in this 
country. We need not despair, for the political 
barometer indicates change. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 


HE truism that there is nothing magical in the 
period of one hundred years supplies by tradition 

a suitable preface to discourses upon this century or 
that. The vague and formidable subject of the Nine- 
teenth Century had been assigned to Mr. Arthur Balfour 
for an address to the Cambridge Extensionists assembled 
last week in summer sessions ; and he naturally opened 
his suggestive but somewhat jaunty and disconnected 
observations by pointing out that, for the purpose of 
characterization, wherever else the nineteenth century 
may be supposed to have started, it was not in 1800 or 
in 1801. The lecturer indeed proposed that we should 
fix a different starting-point for the epoch according to 
the aspect under which we mean to contemplate it and 
according to the particular part of the globe we have in 
mind. “For example,” he said, “ if we had to put our 
finger on the date which, in matters political, divided 
the last century from the present, we might for England 
choose the declaration of war with France in the last 
days of 1793; for France the assembling of the States- 
General in 1789 ; for the United States of America the 
Declaration of Independence, or the Peace of Versailles.” 
There is some obvious truth in Mr. Balfour’s view 
that the strict delimitation of eras into just one hundred 
years apiece is quite unprofitable. But why, if we are set 
upon discovering what he calls “ natural” divisions, should 
we ever use the phrase “ The Nineteenth Century” for 
any purpose but that of the calendar? It is certain the 
capital event that ushers ina new historical period *is 
rarely or never the same for different countries ; though 


of all such events in modern history the French Revolu- 
tion most nearly approached universality in its conse- 
quences. But Mr. Balfour’s choice of a delimitative 
date for England does not, at first sight, commend itself. 
We have hardly yet done with the results of the Great 
War ; but a strange view of the nineteenth century and 
its spirit is implied by dating its birth from Pitt’s 
attempt to force a hated dynasty upon a free people, 
and to oppose the threat of reform at home by a crusade 
in favour of tyranny abroad ! We cannot help regretting 
that the lecturer did not think it worth while to suggest 
a natural frontier for the nineteenth century at the other 
end also. For Mr. Balfour the corresponding event in 
English literary history is the appearance of “ Lyrical 
Ballads” in 1798, and in French literary history the appear- 
ance of “ Le Génie du Christianisme,” in 1802. It maybe 
observed that the tendency of literary criticism in both 
countries to throw back further and further the begin- 
nings of the Romantic Revival and the “return to 
Nature” gives these two dates rather less importance 
than they were once supposed to possess; and that 
Blake and Chatterton were before Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and Rousseau, Mlle. de Lespinasse and Chénier 
before Chateaubriand. 

Seeking to define the most general impressions of 
the century just closing, Mr. Balfour was moved to 
speak of his personal taste in centuries. He is an 
eighteenth-century man, though he can suggest no 
reason for the preference but the “ unity and finish” of 
the period which includes the trial of Sacheverell, the 
battles of Charles XII., the publication of the “ Contrat 
Social ” and the Partition of Poland. And for his preju- 
dice against the seventeenth century (an age not unin- 
structive to English statesmen, nor barren of philosophic 
doubters) he can only account by referring to “ its reli- 
gious wars, which were more than half political, and its 
political wars, which were more than half religious.” 
The confusion of motives for bloodshed perhaps distin- 
guishes the seventeenth century less than the sixteenth ; 
but there is much in this chaste anxiety for the separa- 
tion of religion and policy. And, there is no doubt, in 
the eighteenth century men did not quarrel seriously 
about faith or practice, and the polite, well-regulated, 
leisurely, dynastic fighting, which is one of its distinc- 
tions, was seldom or never corrupted with zeal for any- 
thing but crowns and ducats. 

Mr. Balfour divided the nineteenth century into 
three parts, and declined to discuss the characteristics 
of the third, though we fancy it must be the last thirty 
years he had more particularly in mind during the final 
portion of his lecture. Of the first twothirds of the 
century he emphatically prefers the former. The 
grounds are instructive. Inart he dislikes Landseer and 
the Gothic revival (oh rare conjunction !) ; and in letters 
“neither the thin lucidity of Mill nor the turbid 
prophesyings of Carlyle, neither Comte nor yet Newman 
were ever able to arouse in him the enthusiasm of a 
disciple.” That Mr. Balfour should have acknowledged 
any one of these four eminent men as a master no one 
could have expected ; but it would not have been so 
strange if the eloquence and the scrupulous _intel- 
lectual integrity of Newman had aroused in him the 
enthusiasm of an orator and of a seeker after truth, 
or if the vast aspirations, the all-embracing mind 
and conspicuous humanity of Comte had interested 
the philosopher and the politician. Mr. Balfour, 
perhaps, dislikes all manner of prophesying ; but one 
would have imagined the mighty populariser of the 
great strong-man theory (“king, can-ning, able man ; 
rex, regulator, roi’) would have appealed to his imperial 
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instincts and convictions. As to John Stuart Mill, we 
wonder whether it is the lucidity—but no; for is not 
Carlyle turbid ?—or the “thinness” he objects to. 
“Thinness,” as a missile against the author of “ Liberty,” 
had not yet been included even in the armoury of the 
Oxford Hegelians. “I turn with pleasure from the 
Corn Laws to the Great War,” said Mr. Balfour. It is 
not plain what sort of pleasure he meant—the pleasure 
of a romantic person who abandons the dry account of 
Parliamentary debates, economic crises, and mere city 
riots, to the stirring tales of valour and victory, authentic 
carnage and spoliation on a magnificent scale; or the 
intellectual pleasure of a philosophic historian, who, 
after contemplating the annals of oppression, discontent, 
and partial reparation, harks back upon the wasteful 
policy which provoked them, and reverts from the 
results to their causes, 

It is the growth of science, and particularly “ the 
close connection between theoretic knowledge and its 
utilitarian (?) application” that Mr. Balfour regards as 
the chief characteristic of our century. Who shall say 
if the inventions and discoveries of the period are more 
or less important than other changes that distinguish it ? 
It would have been impossible, of course, for the 
lecturer to lay special emphasis upon more than one 
great characteristic, and the scientific movement has 
undoubtedly some solid claims to pre-eminence. Still, 
if we must look for “the embryonic forces which are 
predestined most potently to affect the future of man- 
kind,” we are not sure that the laboratories, even at this 
moment, monopolise them; and it might have been 
expected that Mr. Balfour would have given a few words 
to some of the Utopian conceptions of our time, or to 
the feminist movement, or to the growth of national 
sentiment and the respect for nationalities. Of science, 
however, of some material results of scientific discoveries, 
and even of some of their spiritual consequences, he had 
interesting things to say. He reminded his hearers that 
“every new invention seems to throw a new strain upon 
the vast, but not illimitable resources of nature.” 

“ Lord Kelvin is disquieted about our supply of oxygen ; Sir 
William Crookes about our supply of nitrates. The problem 
of our coal supply is always with us. Sooner or later the 
stored-up resources of the world will be exhausted. Humanity, 
having used or squandered its capital, will thenceforward have 
to depend upon such current income as can be derived from 
that diurnal heat of the sun and the rotation of the earth till, in 
the sequence of the ages, these also begin to fail. With such 
remote speculations we are not now concerned. It is enough 
for us to take note how rapidly the prodigious progress of 
recent discovery has increased the drain upon the natural 
wealth of old manufacturing countries, and especially of Great 
Britain, and, at the same time, frankly to recognise that it is 
only by new inventions that the collateral evils of old inventions 
can be mitigated ; that to go back is impossible ; that our only 
hope lies in a further advance.” 

But, besides the palpable changes due to scientific 
progress, our century has seen a greater “change in 
intellectual apprehension ” than any of its predecessors. 
Thanks to the discoveries in physics and in chemistry, 
we form nowadays an utterly different conception of 
the whole creation. “ What were once regarded as 
things are now known to be movement.” The tendency 
of recent speculation is towards admitting the possibility 
of reducing the physical universe “ to one homogeneous 
medium in which there are no distinctions to be 
discovered but distinction of movement or of stress.” 
Renan long ago affirmed that it was the intellectual 
glory of the nineteenth century “ d'avoir substitué la 
catégorie du devenir a la catégorie de l’étre.” 

On the effects which such a change of view may 
be expected to have upon art and upon religion Mr. 
Balfour asked a question and hazarded a prophecy. He 
wondered whether artistic feeling would “ be dulled by a 


theory of the world which carries with it no emotional 
suggestion.” We are not convinced that the question, 
if we understand it, was worth asking. Why the 
acceptance of any theory of the universe should be 
expected to impair a human faculty is not at all clear ; 
and if Mr. Balfour only meant to assert the dependence 
of art upon the capacity for illusion and upon the sense 
of mystery, the idealistic reaction which has already 
seized on contemporary literature should reassure 
him. As for his prophecy, we are at one with him in 
believing that “a new and refined materialism ” would 
not be the necessary consequence of the extension of 
the mechanical view ; and that the “ conflict between 
science and religion ” will not be eternal. 





THE TRIUMPH OF STENOGRAPHY. 


AN there be copyright in a full and accurate 
report of a speech delivered in public? Such is 
the question raised by the claim of the Times, as 
assignee of its reporters’ copyright, to restrain the 
publisher of a selection of Lord Rosebery’s speeches 
from making up a book out of reports which first 
appeared in that journal. Mr. Justice North granted 
the injured newspaper the protection of an injunction : 
the Court of Appeal reversed Mr. Justice North’s 
decision: and now, on Monday last, the House of 
Lords overruled the Court of Appeal and restored the 
original Judge’s award. In the result, therefore, the 
Times wins and Mr. Lane loses ; the Copyright Act of 
1842 confers on a shorthand reporter the proprietary 
privileges of an “author ;” stenography is triumphant. 
With the late Master of the Rolls, Sir Francis Jeune, 
Lord Justice Romer, and Lord Robertson of one 
way of thinking, and with the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Davey, Lord James of Hereford, and Lord 
Brampton another, it is obvious that there must 
be a good deal to be said, from the purely legal 
point of view, on both sides of the question; and 
when it is remembered that the Copyright Act has con- 
ferred copyright on any “ author,” without defining the 
term, it becomes clear that Walter v. Lane provides all 
the materials for a vigorous discussion amongst people 
who are not lawyers. We do not aspire to add any- 
thing new to the torrent of criticism, favourable and 
adverse, which the decision of the House of Lords has 
evoked, but we think it may be useful to tabulate the 
arguments for and against the claim of the Times in 
order to show how really difficult it is to distinguish 
between the worse and the better reason. 

First of all, then, the plaintiffs contend that their 
copyright is infringed because their reporters are the 
authors of their reports. They point out that a speech 
and a report of a speech are two very different 
things, and that although Lord Rosebery was no 
doubt the author of the first, he cannot be said to 
be the author of the second. No one pretends that 
there can be copyright in spoken words, as such, and 
indeed the speaker in this instance has made no claim 
on his own behalf and has abandoned his words to the 
public. Thus the whole dispute is between the news- 
paper which has arranged for and paid for its reports, 
and the publisher who seeks to appropriate and make a 
profit out of another’s labour and outlay. The courts 
have held that the maker of a directory or a railway- 
guide or a map is an “author” and has copyright, and 
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if so why not the maker of a report? Shorthand 
reporting, if not original composition, is at any rate not 
merely mechanical writing from dictation : it requires 
special training and special qualities, and even a verbatim 
report has to be touched up and trimmed down, to say 
nothing of punctuation and arrangement in paragraphs, 
before it is presentable in print. That is particularly 
clear in this case because different newspaper reports 
of the same speech were found to vary considerably. 
A condensed and abbreviated report would clearly be 
the subject-matter of copyright, and can it be said that 
the law protects bad reports but refuses to protect 
good and perfect ones? Surely the courts will not 
allow a plaintiff, who has paid a high price for the 
manuscript of a highly skilled reporter and who thereby 
becomes the owner of a thing of value, to be filched of 
the thing he has paid for by arival who has paid nothing 
on the ground that the manuscript is the public property 
of all. Clearly, the claim of the Times is good. 

No, replies the defendant, it is absurd for the 
reporter of some one else’s speech to claim the exclu- 
sive right of reproducing what he reports for the whole 
period of his life and seven years thereafter, or for 
forty-two years, whichever is the longer. That is the 
privilege of the producer of original compositions : it 
cannot be intended to apply to mere scribes. The 
report of a speech is not like a directory or a guide- 
book: for in the case of a directory, although 
the materials are in one sense not original, and 
although the mental effort is not very exalted, still 
the composition or putting together of these materials 
is a matter of invention, while the reporter of a 
speech takes both his materials and their arrangement 
from someone else. The object of a reporter’s training 
is not to make him more original, but to make him less 
so—to reduce him to a mere conduit pipe. Like other 
mimicry, this needs special qualifications, but it is not 
authorship. If there is copyright in a full and exact 
report of a speech, since there may be a dozen such 
reports, all absolutely identical, there may be a dozen 
owners of copyright all claiming to assert their rights in 
relation to a dozen identical pieces of print—which is 
absurd, On the plaintiffs’ assumptions it follows that 
the owner of a phonograph, who publishes someone 
else’s speech as taken down by his machine, is the 
author of what he publishes and entitled to copyright— 
which is more absurd. Finally, if the plaintiffs have 
the right they claim, they can prevent the speaker him- 
self from reproducing their report of his words; 
Lord Rosebery, no less than Mr. Lane, is liable 
to be pursued as a literary pirate if he ventures 
to make any further use of that which he has dictated 
to the receptive emissary of the Times—which is most 
absurd. Clearly the plaintiffs are wrong in their claim. 

Such are the two sides in this evenly balanced 
struggle—it should constitute an admirable subject for 
discussion in debating societies and other disputatious 
gatherings during the coming winter. For our own 
part, we find it impossible to gainsay the force of much 
that is urged by either party. It is hard to deny that a 
newspaper which has gone to great expense in securing 
a full and accurate report of a speaker’s words should 
be protected against a rivals who seek to appropriate 
what they have not paid for, and what they have 
had no share in creating. On the other hand it 
is hard to admit that a newspaper which uses a public 
speech as the source of printed matter in its columns 
should thereby acquire proprietary rights in the 
reported words of such a kind as to debar even the 
speaker himself from reproducing them in type. We 





know it is said that there are methods by which a 
speaker can secure the priority of his rights over those 
of newspapers which report him, but these methods are 
not always available, and they are practically obsolete. 
The result would seem to be that legislation is needed 
to limit both the duration and the scope of a news- 
paper’s copyright in reported speeches, protecting it 
for a short period against rivals, but asserting the 
paramount rights of the speaker. But for the moment, 
at any rate, stenography has triumphed. 





CONVERSATIONS WITH DEAD CARTHA- 
GINIANS. 


XXXVIIL—HANNIBAL. 


YSELF—I am delighted to meet you, Hannibal, 

in this pleasant glade ; and that for more than 

one reason. In the first place I have ever loved to meet 

wealthy and distinguished men ; in the second place I 

cannot hide it from you that these fields make a _ better 

future than I had expected for myself; and in the 

third . . « « 
Hannibal— AdXXa yap. . . « . 

Myself—Tut! Tut! Hannibal, I trust there is no 
necessity for Greek between two gentlemen who will 
know each other as intimately as you and I will pre- 
sumably know each other before this conversation is 
over. As I was about to say, in the third place, you are 
of all men he whom I most wished to meet in Paradise. 
For you must know that before I left earth I was myself 
occupied in crossing the Alps. 

Hannibal— . .. . 

Myself—No. Pray say nothing of that kind. It 
would be wide of the mark. It was not a yawning pre- 
cipice nor the fierce cold nor any of those cock-and-bull 
dangers that accounted for my little accident. Indeed I 
should still be painfully clinging to earth with the 
infatuation of a Barca, had not the heat in the railway 
station at Turin proved too much for me. By the way, 
you destroyed Turin (I hear) upon your passage. You 
did well; but it has been rebuilt. It is astonishing how 
rapidly these northern towns of Italy can rise from their 
ashes. . . . . No, not like the phanix. Where is 
the good of introducing these similes into a decent, quiet 
conversation that is not even an interview? Let me 
hear no more of such impertinences. I was saying that 
it was astonishing how quickly an Italian town would be 
rebuilt. Milan, for instance; Barbarossa destroyed it 
utterly in October. By the following March the city 
boasted a cathedral, an Archbishop, an army of 100,000 
men, and a caroccio, which (as I need hardly inform you) 
was a pole or standard borne in a cart and drawn by 
oxen. Similar tales are told of Alessandria and Pisa in 
another connection. 

Hannibal — vm 

Myself—There was hardly need, Hannibal, to throw 
in that cruel taunt. Words spoken thus in the heat of 
repartee may wound more deeply than you know. I do 
not criticise your manners; they are those of a merchant 
prince and are natural to one of your family and nation ; 
what I blame is your thoughtlessness and irresponsi- 
bility, almost your hardness of heart. My dear Hannibal, 
do not let the memory of this little incident stand 
between us. Let us both agree to forget it, and let us 
resume the delightful conversation upon which we were 
engaged before your hasty temper let slip so deplorable 
an expression. What I really wanted to speak to you 
about was the crossing of the Alps. Is not the scenery 
a trifle disappointing? I had read so often of the vast 
view from the summit and of “ the plains of Italy,” which 
you and Charles VIII, and Napoleon and the whole 
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gang point out to your a in the books, that it 
was a little disappointing to find myself in a dull 
monotonous valley that merged insensibly with the flat 
after about forty miles of walking gently down-hill. It 
may be that one can see the summits of the Alps from 
the plains of Lombardy and the plains of Lombardy 
from the summits of the Alps, but certainly one can’t see 
them from the passes or the passes from them. By the 
way, how extraordinarily flat these passes are! It’s 
almost impossible to tell on which side of them one 
stands or where the top is, they are so confused and 
gentle. And that reminds me. Do you know, they 
have made up the most unlikely list of dangers for you ? 
To hear the historians one would imagine that crossing 
the Alps was like going up the Matterhorn ; yes, there 
are precipices all right, but they are above one, thank 
heaven, and the climate is delightful. As for elephants, 
if I were a circus manager I would far rather take them 
across the Alps than down the Brighton road, and if I 
were moving from Grenoble, say, to Turin I should 
never dream of putting the beasts into one of these 
trains. I should go by way of the Lauterets, forest-bred 
lions and all. 

Hannibal— ice 

Myself—No. There you’re quite wrong. It isn’t 
the roads. The way I went then wasn’t even a path. 
It was over the Goléon. We just had luncheon on a 
pleasant sward, and then I said to my friend, “ Come, 
we must be pushing on,” and in about half-an-hour we 
were over the top and in Italy. It was more like going 
up Chanctonbury Ring or the Berkshire Downs than 
anything else, and a man would have to be blind or 
paralysed who couldn’t get any amount of troops and 
artillery over a place like that. Now the vinegar I 
admit; they sell it all the way from Lugrave to 
Bardonnecchia, and it shows how silly it is to try and 
grow grapes above a certain height ; also any fair man 
will agree that it would tear up anything it touched 
from top to bottom. But why rocks? Did you go out 
of your way up the hill-sides to look for rocks, and then 
pour a flask over them ?—a very silly way of spending 
your time. For my part I tried to take a little, and, 
when I found it impossible, 1 poured it out quietly on 
the green sward. 

Hannibal— .... 

Myself—Now, my dear Sir, answer me this. Was 
there ever a military commander who wanted to cross 
the Alps and failed to do so? On the contrary, haven’t 
they been crossed a thousand times since the beginning 
of history? The Romans held Gaul as though the Alps 
didn’t exist, and the Germans in the middle-ages had 
but two occupations, one of which was going south 
into Italy to make anti-Popes and the other going north 
again with a flea in their ear ; and they complained of 
the climate and the food and the religious policy to any 
extent, but there was never any silly whining about the 
Alps. Most of the Alpine kingdoms have had provinces 
on either side of them, and to this day a peasant in 
Piedmont will say to one, “To-morrow I go to my 
aunt’s in Savoy,” or “I maust go to the fair at Maurienne 
soon,” just as a man would talk of going from Putney to 
Tooting. You had far better base yourreputation on some- 
thing a little more tangible. For instance, you would win 
a battle solely because your troops were in a certain 
formation and the Romans in another. That has been 
explained to me with maps a hundred times. Then you 
would fight another battle in which the ré/es were 
reversed, the Romans were in your old formation and 
you in theirs, Yet you won again, That is sufficiently 
extraordinary. Then, when you enveloped an enemy 
you commonly defeated him: that’s all against our 
modern experience. You managed to have a good time 
at Capua and you never won a moral victory in your 
life; you never practically defeated your enemy, nor 
did you virtually rout him. In a thousand ways you are 
unique among generals and there is no need to risk 
your reputation by telling lies about the Alps. I should 
have liked to see you and a De Wet at it together. 


Don’t go away. There are a lot of things I still want 
to ask you. Why were you so unpopular at home? Did 
you draw the cordon tighter and tighter round the 
doomed Fabius? Did you predict the exact dates of 
victories that never came off? Did you ever retire 
after achieving the result of your reconnaissance in 
force? Eh? . . If you go away I shall follow 
you. . . . . I shall shout after you as long as [ 
can see you. I'll tell Napoleon. Solus.) 
A very disagreeable and obstinate fellow ! 


H. B, 





ENGLISH COAL EXPORTS. 


LARMIST statements have been put into circula- 
tion of late on the subject of English coal exports 
to the Continent, with particular reference to France 
and the accumulation of stores by that country in view 
of the possibility of a naval war in the near future. And 
it is obvious that if our industrial future is manifestly 
jeopardised and our naval supremacy menaced by a 
heavy annual drain upon our resources of coal, some 
steps should be taken promptly to put a stop to the 
drain. It remains to be shown that our interests are 
threatened, and when we have stated the whole issue 
our readers will be in a position to draw a conclusion for 
themselves. 

Apart from the coal shipped for the use of steamers 
engaged in the foreign trade, our exports of fuel last 
year reached 43,108,000 tons, of which 71 per cent. went 
to France, Germany, Russia, Italy and other countries 
of Europe. In 1895 the exports were 33,111,600 tons, 
and in 1890 they were 30,143,000 tons; so that the 
movement is unmistakably an upward one. The current 
year has seen a maintenance of the tendency, the 
quantity sent abroad to June being over 22,000,000 tons. 
France is and has all along been our best customer, and 
of late it has been buying even more freely than usual, 
its takings for the half-year amounting to 4,230,780 
tons, against 6,864,000 tons for the whole of 1899 and 
5,098,000 tons for 1890. But the other countries named 
are all considerable and increasing buyers, Italy taking 
last year 5,513,000 tons, Germany over 5,000,000 tons, 
Norway and Sweden 4,493,600 tons, Russia 3,400,000 
tons, and Denmark 2,051,000 tons. The dependence of 
these countries upon Great Britain is acknowledged. 
The bulk of their purchases is for manufacturing 
purposes or home consumption, and though some pro- 
portion is no doubt purchased by Governments and 
stored, that proportion is in most cases insignificant, and 
would not go very far in a prolonged naval warfare. It 
is not contended, so far as we can make out, that the 
growing demands of foreign consumers are limiting the 
quantity of coal available for our own home consumption, 
and in normal times at least these demands help to keep 
down stocks without exercising any material influence 
on prices. It is very rarely that a favourable concatena- 
tion of circumstances such as the present—a _ reduc- 
tion of surface supplies, a phenomenal home and 
foreign demand due to industrial activity, and purchases 
by home and foreign Governments—gives the coal- 
owner his chance to squeeze the consumer. The 
increase in our output is a long way ahead of the 
increase in our exports. Since 1890, as we have seen, 
shipments have gone up by a little less than 13,000,000 
tons. Our production of coal, which was 181,614,000 
tons in 1890, was last year 220,100,000 tons, an increase 
of nearly 38,500,000, so that we have a fair margin to 
meet any supposititious increase in the nine years in our 
own per capita consumption. 

There seems to us to be nothing in recent develop- 
ments to warrant the sudden outcry to which we have 
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been treated against the exportation of English coal. 
The Continental demand is only one of a number of 
influences which have united to put up prices—or 
rather which have been seized upon by English coal- 
owners as a pretext to put up prices. There is reason 
enough for a rise; but there is no ground in reality for 
the enormous advance which has been forced; but the 
coal-owners are in temporary control, and windy alarmists 
have helped their cause amazingly well by frightening 
all and sundry into the absurd belief that a literal famine 
is before us. We have for many years sent coal to 
France and other countries, and on the basis of actual 
figures there seems no ground for putting an end to the 
trade now. If, however, we are going to discuss the 
question from a loftier standpoint—the extent of 
our resources and the necessity of adopting pre- 
cautionary measures for their conservation—there is 
something to be said. It is estimated that the quantity 
of coal still available in the three kingdoms is 
82,000,000,000 tons, or enough to suffice for the needs 
of the country at the present rate of production for 
nearly 300 years. But much of this is at a considerable 
depth and cannot be worked cheaply. It is estimated 
by Mr. T. Forster Brown that the more accessible 
deposits—those capable of economical production—do 
not exceed at the present day 15,000,000,000 tons, 
and if this is accurate, the middle of the coming 
century will see the exhaustion of them. By that 
time the immense resources of the United States, 
where there are 194,000 square miles of coal-bear- 
ing lands; of China, which has 200,000 square 
miles; and of Russia, which has 27,000 square 
miles against the 9,000 square miles of the United 
Kingdom, will be brought into play, and if (as seems 
likely), they can produce more cheaply than we can, we 
shall see a steady falling away of Great Britain from its 
present industrial eminence. Unfortunately the cost of 
working coal in this country has gone on increasing for 
many years, and there is little enough chance of any 
decrease in the years to come. Labour is more costly ; 
the burden of rates and taxes is greater ; larger staffs 
and improved appliances have been rendered necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Coal Mines Regulation 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts. In another fifty 
years it is computed that physical causes will begin 
to operate which will cause the cost of production to 
rise steadily to such a figure as will make profitable 
manufacture impossible. It is quite conceivable that by 
that time electricity will have come into general use, or 
else that the discovery of some other cheap motive force 
will permit us to regard our coal deposits as a 
negligeable quantity. But we are not permitted to argue 
on any assumption of this sort, and what we are to 
consider is the continuance of the coal measures. The 
greater part of our present output is obtained from 
collieries possessing the thicker and more valuable 
seams lying at comparatively shallow depths. But we 
are in sight of their depletion, and, as is pointed out, 
there are comparatively few unlet mineral tracts in all the 
country, save those which have the coal at great depths. 
Fifty years ago the average depth of workings was 3o0ft. ; 
to-day it is about 8ooft., and in another half-century it will 
probably be between 1,500ft. and 1,80oft., the larger 
annual output rendering the process of exhaustion, as 
regards the depth, more rapid in the future than it has 
been in the past. Greater depth, as Mr. Brown points 
out, means greater cost of mining, and the increasing 
cost will be met in part by improved mechanical 
appliances ; but our competitors abroad will participate 
in these ; and for ourselves, working as we will be at 
much greater depths than any of them, we have to bear 
in mind that when the temperature becomes so high as 
to reduce the useful results of manual labour and horse- 
power, we have a new element introduced which 
inevitably increases the cost. Coming back now to the 
question of Continental takings of English fuel, we can 
see some reason in an argument which foresees the 
denudation of our coalbeds and would conserve them 





as far as possible. But let us take the matter on this 
basis ; not on the narrower one that the Continent is 
buying a few more million tons in a year now than it 
did a decade ago. Every little helps, of course, and 
coal kept in this country would swell the reserves and 
put off the evil day. But there is a large mining 
population which would suffer in the meantime, and if 
it comes to economising, our manufacturers might 
start at home. There is at present an enormous waste of 
power which would be obviated by the use of fuel 
economisers. 


R. D. 





THE EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


[ The following Letters were addressed to his Son by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, whilst on a visit to friends in Paris —Editor of THE 
SPEAKER. | 


Paris, Place de la Sorbonne, July, rgoo. 


Y dear B.—Well! here I am at last, installed in 
your studio apartment in mid Quartier Latin— 
a convenient but very noisy quarter ; and as the business 
which primarily brought me over—to arrange for the 
inauguration next September of the statue to Auguste 
Comte, and to confer with Monsieur Laffitte and our 
Positivist friends—allows.me a few days to look round 
the “Fair,” as they call it here, and to study 
the historical, artistic, and social features of the 
big show, I will send you, as I promised, my first 
impressions of modern Art and Industry, as here 
displayed. 

Yes! whilst you have been sketching in Savoy, I 
have been taking notes of what France and modern 
civilisation have to show in the way of Beauty, Invention, 
and Culture ; and I will tumble out upon you the random 
impressions of a veteran traveller. No doubt, like other 
young painters and professional zsthetes, you think the 
opinions of an aged historian are mere viewx jeu. My 
dear boy, I don’t agree with you. Artists of all kinds, 
from Carolus Duran to Tod Sloan, are bad critics of art 
in the broader sense. Each may be a consummate 
expert in his own genre ; but he has fixed ideas of true 
style, and is utterly intolerant of those who defy 
them. Of course, Degas thinks Burne-Jones a gushing 
amateur, and Sloan never will believe that Archer could 
ride. 

No! to judge a vast collection of artistic and useful 
products representing many centuries and every part of 
the habitable globe, systematic training in history, 
archzology, and sociology, and a long course of travel 
and study in the galleries, museums, and cities of the 
ancient and modern world, are a far better preparation 
than years of work in a studio in Paris or Munich. It 
is the sociologists, not the artists, who form the ultimate 
court of appeal in the progress of civilisation. And so, 
though I never was slanged in a studio by Bouguereau 
or Courtois, and could not draw so much as a 
donkey to save my life, 1 am presumptuous enough 
to send you a word or two of advice as to the 
lessons to be read in the huge caravanserai of the 
nations that they call the Great Exhibition of the nine- 
teenth century. 

One word first, as to the Show. It is certainly the 
most amusing, interesting, instructive thing of the kind 
ever got together. I have seen nearly every Exhibition 
in Europe since 1851; and all of them put together 
would hardly make a tenth part of this. It is true that 
there is plenty of the cockney peep-show and music- 
hall tomfoolery which are inevitable in all these “ World 
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Fairs ;” but, on the whole, the paste-board booths and 
drinking-bars are rather less obtrusive and vulgar than 
usual, And a man of sense, who can keep his temper 
in spite of noise, bustle, and claptrap, will find a world 
of things to study, to judge, and to admire. Whatever 
your interests and studies may be, from medizeval art 
to quick-firing guns, from Dagnan-Bouveret to point 
lace, from old Japanese bronzes to Siberian villages, 
from dynamos to Senegal negroes, they will all be amply 
satished. A student of human civilisation could emplo 
his mind in making observations for many months ; a | 
under adequate guidance, a learner might acquire a 
knowledge of things which he would hardly pick up in 
a life-time. There certainly never has been in the 
history of mankind such a museum of the products and 
habits of various races of successive ages. And he who 
is deterred from making use of it by prejudice, fastidious- 
ness, or ill-temper, for fear of being bored, of being 
annoyed, or to show his British superiority, is cutting 
off his nose to spite his own face. 

The first thing which strikes an Englishman in the 
Exhibition is the effacement of Britain. It istrue there 
is in the Rue des Nations the official pavilion of Great 
Britain—and a very pretty, artistic and finished building 
it is—the reproduction of an old Jacobean manor house, 
worthily filled with good furniture and fine paintings ; 
but this house is not always open to the public and is 
overshadowed and dwarfed by the hrye palaces of 
Bosnia, Hungary, and Belgium. It is t.ue that one or 
two manufacturers in the petty British Court show a 
few good pieces, but otherwise Great Britain proper is 
not in the show at all. When a British peer complained 
to Canova that the globe in the hand of his colossal 
Napoleon was too small, the witty sculptor replied: 
“ Figurez-vous, Milord, que la Grande-Bretagne n’y est 
pas!” We maytruly say, “ LaGrande-Bretagne n’y est 
pas.” Roam over the 250 acres of the Exhibition and 
enter its thousand courts, you will see things from 
every country of Europe and from every corner of the 
earth, from “China to Peru,” from Siberia to Cape 
Horn, but you seldom espy an English thing. You will 
meet men of every hue from sable to blond, and you 
will hear every language—Semitic, African, or Aryan, 
you will hear American but not English, and you will 
hardly detect a fellow countryman or two, rari nantes 
in gurgile vaslo, 

With that blundering arrogance which is the mark 
of British tradesmen and British officials, a sort of tacit 
agreement was made last year to boycott the Exhibition. 
The result is that Great Britain is boycotted herself. 
People from all parts of the civilised and uncivilised 
world have come to Paris—especially Germans and 
Americans—and they hardly ever stumble on an English 
product or an English thing; to the cursory visitor 
Great Britain is nowhere, and only “ conspicuous by its 
absence.” War, ill-temper, prejudice, stupidity, and 
pride combined last year to make England indifferent 
to the show at Paris. Nothing effective was done by 
the Government, the Court, society, or chambers of 
trade and commerce to counteract that apathy. These 
various institutions seemed to take an idiotic satisfaction 
in thinking that no industrial show could go on without 
Great Britain. The result is this—that a fair sample of 
the industry of the world has been displayed to the 
peoples of the world. And the richest and most indus- 
trious nation of Europe stands out of the game alto- 
gether, and takes a place hardly so conspicuous as Greece, 
Rumania, or the Transvaal. The consequences must 
be most damaging blows to English prestige and to 
British trade. 

This is the practical result to all the millions who 
will have visited the Exhibition before it closes. There 
are, of course, some exceptions and qualifications to this 
view, which the man of taste and knowledge, the one in 
a thousand, will perceive. The British pavilion, though 
one of the smallest and the least conspicuous, is the 
best and most truly artistic in the whole Street of 
Nations—the only one, indeed, that a man of taste can 


view without a smile or a groan. There are a few 
good British pictures, and there is a certain sobriety 
and thoroughness about a few British exhibits. The 
Imperial Dependencies and Colonies are fairly repre- 
sented—India, Ceylon, Australia, Canada have decent 


- courts and products. And there is some fine machinery 


of British workmanship. But the manufactures and 
arts of these islands are completely lost in the vast 
collections from the rest of the world. A critical 
observer may discover them by careful search. To the 
millions of sight-seers they are out of sight. Great 
Britain tacitly and sulkily thought to boycott the Paris 
Exhibition. In the result, the Paris Exhibition has 
effectually boycotted Great Britain in a way that must 
be most damaging to British policy and still more to 
British trade. 


An Englishman in the Champ de Mars finds himself 
a rank outsider, the least amongst the small and poor 
Powers of the world. Even the Little Englander might 
feel uncomfortable at having to take such a very back 
seat in the shilling gallery. The man of sense remem- 
bers that it is entirely our own fault ; of that insolence, 
bearishness and want of imagination which the foreign 
world attributes to so many things English. The British 
tradesman, manufacturer, and merchant will live to rue 
his folly in grim earnest. The nations of the earth 
have come here to take stock of things as they are. 
They will go home convinced that Great Britain is 
effaced, “decadent,” played out. And their orders will 
go to Germany, to France, to America ; nay to Austria 
and Belgium. All of these show their best. Great 
Britain apparently has nothing to show, but some guns, 
pictures, and copies of Jacobean furniture and houses, 
Why Jacobean of all things—unless in compliment to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.? 

As to the ridiculous idea of some Englishmen that 
they would be insulted, fleeced, and iil-treated in 
France, I never could find a trace of such things. I 
found Frenchmen as pleasant and friendly as ever. 
Living in a private house and with friends, | have not 
entered a hotel and rarely a restaurant. But otherwise 
I found things much at their usual prices and in their 
ordinary form. I never had any difficulty about cabs, 
omnibus, steam-boats, cafés, or entertainments. And I 
never saw a cross look, except when two Boers, coming 
out of the Transvaal palace, scowled at me for a 
“ Rooineck.” That was unfair and ungenerous, I admit. 
But we have to bear such things and many worse things 
in this accursed war. The violent enthusiasm of 
Frenchmen for the Boers has rather died down, as do 
most enthusiasms in France, except amongst a few 
“ Nationalist ” agitators and in the gutter Press. I was 
close to the noisy demonstration when the Boer dele- 
gates received their ovation, but I neither saw nor heard 
anything of it till I read sensational paragraphs about 
it next day in the Press. French opinion no doubt 
condemns and wonders at our infamous policy in South 
Africa, as the whole world condemns it and wonders at 
it. But of anything like a thought of attacking Great 
Britain I could perceive no trace in any serious mind or 
decent print. 

And now, my dear boy, I find that, beginning to tell 
you about pictures, I have filled up my letter with 
politics ; so I reserve all I meant to say about the Petit 
Palais and the Grand Palais to my next. I am off to 
hear Rose Caron in Gluck’s IJphigénie—one of the 
loveliest operas in the world, but one hardly ever played 
in England. We go to hear a Frau shriek out 
Wagner. Why, Gluck did all that Wagner tried to 
do, without his extravagancies and his discords! Good 
night ! 


Your affectionate Father, 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—IV. 


PROPOSE in this paper to give a few hints which 


my experience has led me to believe may be of 


use to manufacturers desirous of introducing their goods 
into the Chinese markets. 

Perhaps the most important point to be borne in 
mind is that the Chinese are excellent judges of quality, 
very keen buyers, and able to distinguish slight varia- 
tions to a much greater extent than is generally 
supposed abroad ; the mistaken belief that less attention 
requires to be given to the preparation of goods for 
China than for other markets is far too widely spread, 
and has already worked much harm in many directions. 

Great care should be taken that the “chop,” or 
trade-mark of the maker, is prominently displayed on all 
goods or packages, for it is by the mark alone that the 
Chinese identify their foreign goods ; the name of the 
manufacturers, which is of so much importance in 
European countries, is an entirely secondary considera- 
tion in China, for the Chinese wholesale or retail buyer 
is in the vast majority of cases utterly unable to decipher 
or recognise the Roman letters, which are as meaningless 
to him as the Chinese characters are to us. Chinese 
order foreign goods from the foreign merchants by the 
name of the “chop,” or trade-mark, only and never by 
the name of the makers ; indeed, all foreign merchants 
in China adopt a Chinese name, consisting of 
two or three Chinese characters, as often as not 
entirely different in sound and meaning from their 
foreign name, and it is by this designation that 
the Chinese know them, and not by their proper style. 
The “chop,” brand, or mark being of such first-rate 
importance, it follows that the utmost care should be 
taken that it does not offend Chinese taste in colouring 
or design. Some colours are considered distinctly 
unlucky and of bad omen, and the display of the 
undraped or partially draped human figure is unknown 
in Chinese art, and decidedly repugnant to Chinese 
notions of decency ; this is also true of the European 
costumes of both sexes, but especially of women, the 
first requisite of dress among the Chinese being that it 
must conceal the outlines of the figure. 

When onte goods of a certain “ chop” have gained 
a hold on the market the “ chop” becomes a valuable 
asset, for the Chinese do not readily change a known 
and tried make for a new one, even of the same quality ; 
but if the quality is allowed to deteriorate, the “chop” 
soon ceases to be of the slightest use, and will no longer 
protect the goods against replacement by a better variety. 

Another important matter too frequently neglected 
is that of packing, which should be carefully considered 
with reference to the class of goods imported. It should 
be of the best, and the packages as strong as possible, 
as the facilities for handling goods in China are generally 
of the most primitive kind, and the coolie labourers are 
very rough and careless ; wherever feasible, too large 
packages should be avoided because of the difficulties 
of inland transit and the expense cf “ breaking bulk.” 
Many descriptions of wares will require to be packed 
with especial regard to the intensity and dampness of 
the heat and the moisture-overladen character of the 
atmosphere. A careful study of the matter, resulting in 
the adoption of a thoroughly suitable form of package, 
will in many cases make all the difference between 
success and failure ; and the importer must never forget 
that the absence of complaint on this and other points 
by no means implies absence of cause for complaint, for 
the goods soon pass out of the hands of the foreign 
merchant, who is the only one at all likely to criticise, 
and his inspection is very often of the slightest. The 
Chinese is a fatalist ; he does not complain, but he does 
transfer his custom to others who are more successful 
in meeting his requirements. 

There are many cases in which the branding or 


marking of goods or packages with their Chinese as 
well as their foreign name will be in the highest degree 
advantageous, and it is well to state here that the choice 
of the Chinese name and of the characters representing 
it is by no means so simple a matter as it may appear, 
and expert advice should be secured before deciding 
upon it. In small articles the Chinese are greatly 
attracted by a neat and ornamental label in accord- 
ance with their canons of art; but let the importer 
beware of having this drawn up by a European designer, 
for the Celestial neither appreciates our art nor under- 
stands our perspective, and the only way of securing a 
design which will appeal to him is to have it made by a 
Chinese artist, and then reproduced in Europe. 

When it is wished to introduce a new article sold 
by weight I strongly advise the adoption of the Chinese 
“ picul ” of 1333 Ibs. English as the unit, instead of the 
foreign units of weight, as this greatly simplifies matters 
for the Chinese, and gives the foreign product a better 
chance of competing with the native article it is intended 
to supplant. 

In fact, the foreign manufacturer wishing to make 
a market in China must be prepared to do everything 
possible to meet Chinese tastes, prejudices and require- 
ments, and must make up his mind to a considerable 
expenditure of time, thought and money in so doing. 
The manufacturer who in Europe expends large sums 
for the services of commercial travellers solely to push 
his goods and to keep them before his actual, or possible, 
customers will often in China refuse to lay out far 
smaller sums in appropriate directions, although by so 
doing he might secure a vastly larger return for his 
outlay. Manufacturing processes, in England especially, 
tend to become “cut and dried” and to run in fixed 
grooves, and managers in too many instances will not 
face the worry and expense of altering patterns and 
standards to secure new markets, or adopt previously 
untried ways and means of informing themselves of 
their requirements. 

While I do not believe that the British manufac- 
turer is so stiff-necked as he is frequently represented 
to be, and think that he suffers more from lack of know- 
ledge of possibilities than from want of will to meet new 
conditions, yet there is no doubt that there is room for 
great improvement in his methods of seeking and 
winning for himself undeveloped fields, and that there 
would be little heard of the necessity for “ new markets” 
if he would take proper steps to study and supply those 
already open to him. 

One of the most important and urgently required of 
these steps, so far as China is concerned, is the establish- 
ment of a thoroughly representative and carefully 
maintained commercial museum of British manufactures 
in Shanghai, and preferably also in Hong Kong ; I have 
already pointed out that a Chinese must actually see 
things before he will purchase, and it is remarkable what 
unlikely articles he will buy when he knows that they 
exist. Shanghai, which, by the way, is a far more 
important trade centre than Hong Kong, numbers 
among its population representatives of every province 
in China, and Chinese merchants resort to it from all 
parts of the empire to purchase goods—and yet there 
is not a single place, either there or elsewhere in China, 
where they can examine a representative collection of 
foreign manufactures: they are dependent on the 
samples exhibited in merchants’ show-rooms, and these, 
although frequently of a remarkably miscellaneous cha- 
racter, are, of course, by no means sufficient or 
sufficiently accessible. It is said that the authorities of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum intend to establish 
such an exhibition of American goods in Shanghai, and 
if they do the result will undoubtedly be to give a great 
impetus to American trade at the expense of our 
own, A home organisation similar to that of the Com- 
mercial Museum at Philadelphia, and widely advertised, 
is also urgently required ; over and over again in China 
have I heard the usefulness of this institution remarked 
upon. To take an example: a man, say at one of 
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the smaller treaty ports, wishes to purchase an article 
either for himself or for the natives, which is a little out 
of the common class of imports ; he would frequently 
prefer to place the order with a British firm, but he 
does not know the address of a British maker, and 
cannot trouble to make the necessary tedious enquiries ; 
consequently he writes to the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, and receives by return not only the exact 
names and addresses, but also full catalogues and 
particulars, of several makers of the article wanted. 

In 1897 the United States Consular Report on 
Chinkiang contained the following sentence :— 

“British firms are fully alive to the fact that to introduce 
goods into China a sacrifice must be made, and it is owing to 
their recognition of this that they have maintained their 
supremacy in the commerce of this country. American firms 
seem to lose sight of this, and consequently have not made the 
progress they should have made.” 

This no longer holds true; not only the Americans, 
but other nations also, are rapidly awakening to a full 
sense of the importance of the China trade, and it is the 
British who must now exert themselves to maintain 
their supremacy. 





WILHELM LIEBKNECHT. 


] IETZSCHE somewhere applies the current doc- 
N trines of biology to the German Empire, with which 
as a State he is dissatisfied as Hegel was satisfied with 
its predecessor, the Prussian Constitution of his time. 
Nietzsche points out that just as Nature takes away from 
organisms powers for which they have no further use 
or to exercise which they feel no further inclination, so 
the modern German State, having set itself against the 
freedom of the intellect, no longer produces Heines, 
Goethes, or even Schopenhauers, but only able bureau- 
crats or field-marshals. The death of Liebknecht 
reminds us that, however successful and thorough has 
been the work of Bismarck, there was at least one man 
who had no part in it, and opposed it, who survived his 
antagonist, asa political force, long enough to counteract 
in no small degree his influence. 

Liebknecht has been compared to St. Paul on 
account of the abundant labours and sufferings which 
he has faced in the cause of Social Democracy ; but it 
is not less obvious to compare him with the German 
reformers of the sixteenth century. Liebknecht was 
anything but the Erasmus of his party; if we wish to 
find Erasmuses in the movement, they must be sought 
in the ranks of the Katheder-Socialisten. He was, 
perhaps, rather the Luther of the movement ; and as 
Luther found a more cordial response to his views in 
Saxony than elsewhere, so it is noteworthy that the 
party of Liebknecht and Bebel held their most 
successful conferences at Eisenach, Gotha, Erfurt and 
Halle. Saxony, it will be remembered, is contrasted by 
Strauss with Tyrol, as representing respectively the two 
poles of Aufklirung and Aberglaube. The position of 
Liebknecht has been one that it would have been impos- 
sible for any one man to fill in this country owing to the 
more ordered and leisurely manner of the political 
development of England. He was at once the opponent 
of a strong foreign policy and thus an anti-nationalist, 
a champion and martyr of free speech and free dis- 
cussion and an advocate of social democracy. In his 
own lifetime he was thus the supporter of causes which 
in England have enlisted the sympathies and interests 
of different generations. 

In his earlier years he was a member of the famous 
“International” Association, which perhaps has been 
represented in history too much by the members of it 
who were in favour of the “ Putsch,” or “ ugly rush” 
methods. So far as the anarchical doctrines of the 
Russian exile Bakounin merely threw all Governments 
into contempt without prescribing means for their over- 
throw, their influences was, as it were, in favour of 


cosmopolitanism as against nationalist feeling. To this 
extent we may legitimately compare the tendency of the 
‘“ International ” with the influence of the cosmopolitan, 
free-trade, peace-loving English Radicals. In fact the 
“International” itself was historically a sequel of the 
London Exhibition of 1862. It was probably due to the 
hold which international principles had won over 
Liebknecht that he emerged so strong an opponent of 
the Bismarck policy of 1869 and 1870. This view he 
has never recanted and has reaffirmed his opposition to 
the Bismarck Nationalist policy at the International 
Labour Congress held in Paris in 1889. He was no con- 
structive thinker of the calibre of Marx, but he saw 
where principles applied, and he was tenacious of 
them; he could make a good practical syllogism, and 
his force of character makes the lines of Horace appli- 
cable to no one more than to him :— 
” ge et tenacem propositi virum 
Nec civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Nec vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.” 

Socialism is not necessarily associated with the assertion 
of freedom, and many fear it as a form of tyranny ; but 
the laws of 1878 gave Liebknecht the opportunity of 
becoming the modern protestant against secular tyranny. 
The Bismarckian laws, which were no dead letter, had 
the further effect of driving the Socialist leaders to 
form a political party which should work for its ends 
by Constitutional channels. To-day the Social Demo- 
crats form the most coherent party in the Reichstag. 
This result is due to the talent of Liebknecht, which 
the late Mr. Parnell also had; but, unlike Parnell, 
Liebknecht was also an eloquent propagandist, who 
could win the votes of the proletariat as well as organise 
their representatives. 

Some people were inclined to find fault with 
Liebknecht in his old age for being a reactionary, but 
they had even less right on their side than the Herr 
Grimpe, who at the International Trades Union Con- 
gress held at Paris in 1886 assailed Mr. Broadhurst for 
taking service under a capitalist Government at a salary 
of so many thousand francs. Moreover, it seems fair to 
insist that people should qualify themselves to throw 
stones at Liebknecht by suffering light terms of imprison- 
ment and years of exile. It is hardly a year, too, since 
Liebknecht and Bebel were condemning Edward Bern- 
stein’s book on the problems of social democracy, and 
the world was entertained by the spectacle of Social 
Democrats constituting themselves judges of heresy 
with as much gusto as any conventicle. Bernstein, like 
Liebknecht, had turned as an exile to England, 
but England seems to have had a different influ- 
ence on him, in that it led him to question the 
validity of some of the Marxian teachings, which had 
not been confirmed by the history of the last forty 
years. With the death of Liebknecht it seems possible 
that Bernstein's criticism by the historical method may 
tell, and that the Social Democrats may be converted to 
a policy of compromise and Fabianism. After all it is 
only a question of more or less adherence to Marx and 
the creation of a Social Democratic party, which was 
Liebknecht’s life work, might be urged as a sign of lack 
of faith in the doctrines of the master or of an imperfect 
appreciation of them. If as Marx held the capitalist 
régime was Working out its own undoing, it -was only a 
work of supererogation to try and achieve the end by 
other means. The more capitalism was left to follow 
its own instincts without let or hindrance, the more 
perfectly it would build up by the gradual substitution 
of Gross-betrieb for Klein-betrieb that socialist organi- 
sation of industry from which the capitalist shell 
would presently be sloughed off. The true attitude of 
a disciple of Marx would thus appear to be one of 
quietism or passive resistance, not that of Liebknecht, 
who might, if any one, be called “ever a fighter” ; 
otherwise, what is the use of a man like Marx, who can 
see the uncons¢ious in history, while it is still such ? 

H. M. C. 
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MR. RHODES.—III. 


N the preface to his voluminous work “ Vindex” 
challenges THE SPEAKER for the evidence of its 
remarkable discovery of Mr. Rhodes’ saying that “ every 
man has his price.” Of course we never meant to 
credit Mr. Rhodes with the authorship of this famous 
phrase. We meant that the phrase accurately repre- 
sents Mr. Rhodes’ attitude, and for a confirmation of 
our view we can only turn to Mr. Rhodes’ speech, on 
November 29th, 1892, to the Chartered Company, as 
reported not by “ Vindex” in 1goo, but in the 7imes of 
the following day. 

Here is what “ Vindex ” says about the speech :— 

“One more instance of misrepresentation, based ona curious 

misunderstanding of Mr. Rhodes’ somewhat careless use of 
the coin of current colloquialism. In a speech to the 
Chartered Company in 1892 Mr. Rhodes said :—‘ The line to 
Egypt, provided that the Mahdi is “squared,” will cost,’ &c., 
and ‘I do not propose to fight the Mahdi, but to “deal” with 
him. I have never met any one in my life whom it was not as 
easy to. deal with as to fight.’ This has been actually taken to 
mean that Mr. Rhodes proposed to buy the Mahdi, and that he 
boasted that he could buy any one. Such an interpretation is 
obviously ridiculous.” 

The Times report is a little different :—‘ He did not 
propose to fight the Mahdi but to deal with him. 
(Laughter.) He had never met any one in his life who 
could not be dealt with. (Renewed laughter.)” Vindex, 
writing in 1900, reports this sentence :—‘“ I have never 
met any one in my life whom it was not as easy to deal 
with as to fight.” Why “laughter” when Mr. Rhodes 
talked of dealing with the Mahdi; and why “ renewed 
laughter” when Mr. Rhodes proceeded to a_ bold 
generalisation of his own experience? We fear “the 
curious misunderstanding of Mr. Rhodes’ somewhat 
careless use of the coin of current colloquialism ” was 
shared by his audience. But after all, it Mr. Rhodes 
will talk of our flag as a commercial asset, and boast 
of “squaring” and “ dealing with” people, who is to 
blame for the “ curious misunderstandings ” ? 

With regard to the second point raised by “ Vindex ’ 
against THE SPEAKER, we admit that we were 
inaccurate in stating that a “lady journalist” accom- 
panied Mr. Rhodes when he met the Matabele 
chiefs. What actually happened, we believe, was that 
Mr. Rhodes, in the latter part of August, 1896, 
conceived the idea of personally arranging terms of 
peace with the Matabele chiefs, sounded Mr. Johan 
Colenbrander on the feasibility of the scheme, and 
proceeded to General Carrington’s camp, which was 
situated close to the Matopo Hills, and near the main 
road from Bulawayo to Tuli, at a distance of about thirty 
miles from the former place. On the journey to 
General Carrington’s camp Mr. Rhodes was accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Johan Colenbrander, Mrs. Smith 
(Mrs. Colenbrander’s sister), and Dr. Hans Sauer. 

Before Mr. Rhodes’ party reached General 
Carrington’s camp, a Mr. Richardson, one of the Native 
Commissioners of Matabeleland, had already—on_ his 
own initiative we believe—opened up communications 
with the Matabele chiefs through the instrumentality 
of a colonial native of the Xosa tribe, named John 
Grootboom. This brave man had already taken his 
life in his hand, and, alone, sought out the Matabele in 
their strongholds in the Matopos; and before Mr. 
Rhodes arrived at General Carrington’s camp he had 
had an interview with Sikombo and other of the insur- 
gent chiefs. 

When Mr. Rhodes arrived at General Carringion’s 
camp, wishing to hold an interview with the Matabele 
chiets, with a view to arranging terms of peace with 
them, John Grootboom was again sent in to the Matopos 
to invite the chiefs to come and have a talk with Mr, 
Rhodes at or near the military camp. This the chiefs 
would not do, as they said they feared the young men. 
They offered, however, to meet Mr. Rhodes at a certain 


’ 


time and at a certain spot within the edge of the Matopo 
hills and midway between their strongholds and General 
Carrington’s camp if Mr. Rhodes would come to the 
meeting without an armed escort. This place was shown 
to John Grootboom ; and on Mr. Rhodes accepting the 
invitation of the Matabele chiefs he guided him to the 
appointed place. At this first interview Mr. Rhodes was 
accompanied only by Mr. Johan Colenbrander, Dr. Hans 
Sauer, and Mr. Vere Stent, a correspondent either of the 
Cape Times or the Cape Argus, who wrote a long account 
of the interview for the Cape paper he represented. 
Mr. Rhodes went to the interview unarmed ; the other 
white men carried revolvers. 

Some time after this first interview a second inter- 
view was held in a different place. At this interview 
eleven white men were present. This interview was of 
a much more stormy character than the first, as a lot 
of the young Matabele closed in from behind the chiefs, 
and took part in it. At one time they became very 
angry and threatening, but were quieted by the elder 
men. 

It was at a third meeting that Mrs. Colenbrander 
and her sister Mrs. Smith were present. By that time 
terms of peace had been practically settled, and this last 
interview was of a very friendly character. 

“ Vindex’s”’ volume runs to 859 pages, and yet it 
omits reports of some of Mr. Rhodes’ greatest speeches, 
We look in vain for the “ great fighting speech” at 
Groote Schurr after his resignation in 1896, and it is a 
still greater disappointment to miss his speech in favour 
of the “ Strop Bill,” a measure to legalise the flogging 
of native servants by their masters. 





FROM ABROAD, 
THE MESSAGE OF THE KING OF ITALY. 


HE late King Humbert was something of a fatalist, 
having often said when warned to be more 
prudent, “ When my hour comes no prudence will ward 
it off.” That destiny is now accomplished and Italy 
enters on a new phase of her history. 

He who until yesterday was the Prince of Naples 
is now Victor Emanuel IIL., third Sovereign of United 
Italy, and from the throne, still freshly stained with the 
blood of his father, has sent a message to the nation 
which is a new proof of the fibre of the House of 
Savoy. 

As soon as the crime was consummated, people and 
parties were not lacking to take advantage of it—before 
the body of the good Sovereign was even cold—to ask, 
not the punishment of the murderer and the suppression 
of the primary causes of such an outrage, but revenge 
on their political and Parliamentary opponents, instead 
of considering it a phenomenon of that situation which 
reveals itself with the same bloody ferociousness in 
Spain, in France, in Switzerland, in Belgium, under 
Constitutional Monarchies as well as under Republican 
Governments. This section of the country, fortunately 
comparatively insignificant, both with regard to numbers 
and influence, has done its best to prove and convince 
those in high places that the whole evil comes from the 
liberal institutions which govern the country. In the 
short period from the death of King Humbert to the 
moment in which the new Sovereign was enabled to 
pronounce his opinions, they had planned and set forth 
the programme which Victor Emanuel III. would 
follow. It was a retrogression of at least half-a-century, 
and would have destroyed that Constitution for which 
King Charles Albert risked life and throne, for which 
King Victor Emanuel II. fought twenty years, 
adopting it as the banner of the national war for unity, 
and which King Humbert respected as the most sacred 
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trust of his life, as citizen and as Sovereign. The pro- 
gramme proposed to revive ancient royal privileges, to 
reduce the electoral rights of the people to a minimum, 
to lessen Parliamentary prerogatives, to augment the 
powers of the police, in order that the present liberty 
of meeting, association, combination and of the Press, 
should be reduced, indeed almost annulled. The 
fanatics proclaimed that the formula, “ The King reigns, 
but does not govern” is decrepit, and has served its 
time, and should be replaced by, “ The King reigns and 
himself governs.” In conclusion, in place of drawing 
from the recent misfortune profitable admonishments 
for a better future, they would have liked to use it asa 
pretext and instrument to prepare what would have 
brought new misfortunes. 

However, the patriotism, good sense and honcsty 
of the House of Savoy have once more revealed them- 
selves in the royal message to the people, which the 
young King compiled himself, finding that no one of the 
three rough drafts prepared by the Cabinet was suffi- 
ciently liberal adequately to reflect his principles. In 
the message he takes the solemn pledge to “ protect, 
with firm and energetic hand, the institutions from any 
lures or violence from whatever side they may come,” 
and after having recalled that the glory of his grand- 
father was that he gave the Italians unity and inde- 
pendence, and that of his father that he jealously 
guarded them, says that the object of his own reign is 
resumed in these imperishable remembrances, and asks 
the help of God and the support and love of his people 
“to consecrate all his care as King to the tutelage of 
liberty.” 

In the sad period which Italy is going through, the 
authoritative words of the Sovereign, who has so well 
inaugurated his reign, have been a consolation to the 
whole nation, and have had the effect of inspiring new faith 
in the destinies of the country, and in the unshakable 
solidity of those institutions which the people themselves 
consecrated by various plebiscites. Victor Emanuel II. 
wanted Italy united, and he succeeded in making her 
so, through the help and co-operation of all the vital 
and healthful elements of the Peninsula. To Victor 
Emanuel III. is reserved the task of rendering her 
strong, prosperous and contented, not refusing in the 
work the assistance of all men of good faith and good 
will. On the opening of this phase which, as I have 
said, will be a new one in Italian history, it is a distinct 
encouragement, notwithstanding the constant dissatis- 
faction of the Italians at the present management of 
their affairs, to look back at the immense progress made 
by the Peninsula. Only forty years ago, before the 
death of Count Cavour, all was to be done. Italy, 
rendered almost barbarous by the seven different 
tyrannies under which she groaned, appeared the least 
of nations. Ignorance, brigandage and corruption 
seemed to have become hereditary, incurable and 
historic curses, which would sink the unfortunate 
country lower and lower. If through the war of 1866 
it was possible to recover the Venetian provinces from 
Austria, the campaign was, nevertheless, a military 
disaster, followed by a peace even more humiliating. 
Tie deficit in the Budget rose then to £20,000,000, 
while the Government bonds of the Italian debt sank 
to 34, and the whole country—without commerce, 
entirely deprived of home industries, even behind 
in that branch of activity, the means of which are so 
abundantly bestowed upon her by nature—agriculture— 
was completely tributary to foreign markets, deriving 
from this an indirect, but not less strong, political and 
financial dependency. When King Victor Emanuel II. 
died, twenty-two years ago, Italy still preserved an 
unenviable supremacy among the large countries in 
illiteracy and crime, but with the accession to power of 
the Liberal Party, to which King Humbert was con- 
stantly favourable, the face of things soon changed. 
Education (rendered compulsory) raised the standard of 
the citizen, electoral rights (extended to all except 
illiterates) secured a larger participation of the people 


in public life, and a great impulse given to all branches of 
national livelihood, the Government leading, galvanised 
the Peninsula into new life, and it was found that the 
country of cicerones and singers, the “Land of the 
Dead,” the “ Carnival Nation,” was one which worked. 

Between 1890 and 1893 Italy went through a very 
acute crisis which her enemies thought meant the end 
of the new kingdom, she being at one and the same 
time threatened by bankruptcy and revolution. While 
on one side the imprudent policy of Signor Crispi had 
provoked the anger of France which inaugurated against 
the Peninsula a most inexorable tariff war, on the other 
all the ill-fated African ventures raised the already 
existing discontent to such a pitch that the unity of the 
country itself was threatened. 

But, notwithstanding misgovernment and Parlia- 
mentary decadence, Italy has surmounted all difficulties, 
and she, who hitherto was called the country of flowers 
and oranges, succeeded in producing manufactures and 
machines, men-of-war and craft of all kinds, shaking off 
the yoke of all outside predominance. 

King Humbert dying before what he had dreamed 
for his country was accomplished, leaves Italy to his 
successor, if not prosperous, well advanced on the road 
of progress. Of course there is much yet to be done, 
as the rural populations are still in a most miserable 
condition, malaria and goitre infest whole regions, crime 
is still prevalent, and ignorance still to be dominated ; 
but all branches of industry are in the vigour of their 
youth, commerce ever on the increase, the national 
riches almost doubled, the national credit compara- 
tively high, the deficit almost nil, so that what Metter- 
nich called a mere “ geographical expression” has 
become a force to be reckoned with, 


SALVATORE CORTESI, 


Monza, August 5th. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—You will, I am sure, allow an old contributor 
a little space wherein to state how he came to give the 
vote he did the other night in the House of Commons, 
on the motion to reduce Mr. Chamberlain's salary by 
4,100. 
~ Eleven years of Parliament have taught me that the 
only honest way of voting on a motion which nominally 
calls in question the whole conduct of a great depart- 
ment is to consider the intention of the mover of the 
motion, and the general character of the debate rising 
thereupon. This mction was Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s, 
and the most important and telling speech made in its 
support was Mr. Courtney’s. For Sir Wilfrid I have a 
deep affection, and for Mr. Courtney the most genuine 
respect ; and to have been able to go into the same 
lobby with them and Mr. Morley would have given me 
profound satisfaction and great personal pleasure. But 
the thing was impossible. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson has throughout this controversy 
maintained with splendid courage that we had no right, 
in the circumstances, to resist the armed invasion of the 
two Republics, unless and until we had given them 
solemn assurances that, upon their withdrawing their 
warriors from the Queen’s dominions, we would acknow- 
ledge and guarantee the complete political independence 
of the Transvaal, Less than this President Kruger 
would not take, and to as much as this (in Sir Wilfrid’s 
opinion) he was entitled. Mr. Courtney, though occupy- 
ing a logical position less well entrenched, has stated in 
his downright fashion that the war is Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
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and that to make use of our final victory (whenever 
that comes) to destroy the status quo ante bellum is a 
blunder and a crime. 

The debate raised these issues in the clearest 
fashion. The Leader of the Opposition advised the 
withdrawal of the motion. It was reported that its 
supporters on our side of the House were willing to take 
his advice ; but Mr. Courtney was obdurate—divide he 
would. He was within his rights, he was entitled to 
know how many members of the Opposition were of 
his and Sir Wilfrid’s way of thinking. Mr. Courtney 
always has the courage of his opinions. Am I to be 
more cowardly than a Liberal Unionist ? 

You remind me that last October I voted for Mr. 
Stanhope’s motion. So I did and so I would again. 
Mr. Stanhope’s motion—though I might have quarrelled 
with one word of it—raised the question of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy before the war. By my vote 
I condemned that diplomacy as ill-judged and as ill- 
tempered. So it was, and to that diplomacy a large 
measure of our unpopularity abroad is due. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in my opinion, made it easier for the two 
Presidents to declare the war, but I do not think the 
war had its origin in vulgar speech or clumsy despatch. 

May I add one word? Why drag in Mr. Perks ? 
Why cry out the Liberal party has been betrayed? Mr. 
Perks, so far as I can make out, like the rest of us, 
controls one vote in the House of Commons—his own. 
If he is given to intrigue, as you suggest, it must be with 
himself, even as kittens play with their own tails. I 
believe all this talk about plots and plans and intrigues 
to be flat nonsense. The Liberal party is divided about 
the war just as the House of Lords was divided in the 
recent copyright case of Walter v. Lane. 

I quite agree with you about the splendid qualities 
of Sir William Harcourt’s great speech, which, through 
the agency of the Liberal Publication Department, is 
being scattered broadcast through the land. 


Yours sincerely, 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
August 7, 1900. 


[We are, of course, most happy to print Mr. Birrell’s 
letter, but we still fail to understand why, after expressing 
by his vote last October “strong disapproval” of Mr. 
Chamberlain's diplomacy, he felt obliged, merely on the 
ground that he ¢id not share the views of Mr. Courtney and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, to give his vote in support of Mr. 
Chamberlain a fortnight ago. Sir Wilfrid Lawson's amend- 
ment was supported by Mr. Bryce and Sir Robert Reid in 
moderate speeches. We must protest against Mr. Birrell’s 
roguish simile, as a slight upon the Agamemnon of the 
Liberal Imperialist Council—Eb.] 


CAN FOREIGN POLITICS BE DIVORCED FROM 
PARTY ? 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—I have read with much interest and a good deal of 
sympathy your article headed “Can Foreign Politics be 
Divorced from Party?” But while sympathising with many 
of your arguments, I think there are reasons why it might be 
well to separate domestic from foreign politics, and to take 
the latter subject out of the special control of a mixed Cabinet 
Council. 

It is surely clear that there are many Ministers, both 
Liberal and Conservative, who look upon domestic politics, and 
particularly on the chief domestic questicn of the day, what- 
ever it may be, as far more important than most questions of 
foreign politics ; and consequently we have more than once 
been dragged into wars by a Cabinet united in the main on 
domestic questions, but of which many members were 
indifferent or even hostile to the war into which they 
were plunged. This seems to be the case with coalition 
Cabinets, with Liberal Cabinets and with Conservative 
Cabinets. We may think, perhaps, that Mr. Kinglake’s 


account of Lord Palmerston and his Sleeping Cabinet is 
exaggerated or highly coloured, but surely no one doubts that 
Lord Palmerston felt a liking and even zeal for the Crimean 
War, which was not shared by many of his colleagues. But 
he was the man who was supposed to secure cohesion and 
popularity to the Ministry, and so his colleagues yielded to 
him. Then surely many must have felt that the Egyptian 
War of 1882 was not in keeping with Mr. Gladstone's tradi- 
tions. But it seems clear that other members who were 
needed for the carrying out of domestic reforms were able to 
control the foreign policy of the Cabinet. So in the present 
crisis, surely Lord Salisbury’s declarations against aggression 
and his sympathy with peace ought not to be treated as mere 
dishonest verbiage. But Mr. Chamberlain is needed to resist 
Home Rule schemes for Ireland ; and so the Cabinet accepts 
the cry of “No shred of independence” for the Boers in the 
place of the repudiation of territorial aggression set forth 
earlier by Lord Salisbury. 

And however true your views may be of the connection of 
certain principles in foreign and in domestic policy, surely 
this idea may be pressed too far. It is not casy to show why 
the fate of Home Rule or Land Law Reform should be 
bound up with African and Indian wars, or with schemes of 
Imperial Federation. 

But I suppose you will say, how separate them? This 
may not be easy to answer off-hand, but surely the American 
experience may indicate the direction in which reformers 
might work. If a really trusted Senate were ‘to take the place 
of our House of Lords we might surely find a machinery for 
the administration of foreign affairs which should be equally 
removed from the power of only semi-responsible, and there- 
fore too powerful, Jingo Ministers, and from those outbursts 
of panic which affect a frequently elected representative body. 
As we have nv presidential elections, such a body might be 
in a securer position, and one more free for peaceful 
deliberation, than even the American Senate. 

I do not like to give cut and dried schemes, though 
there are many points of detail which have suggested them- 
selves tome. But I would rather throw out these hints for 
discussion by yourself and your readers, 


Yours faithfully, 
C. E, Maurice. 


Ewen's Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 


THE FINGER-PRINTS OF CRIMINALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—I ask space for some remarks on the above subject. 

First, isit a matter of great importance to identify a person 
who comes before a criminal tribunal for the second or third 
time? Previous convictions cannot be given in evidence 
against him, and I think rightly; but even if they were 
admitted, most juries would hesitate as to accepting finger- 
prints as conclusive evidence of a previous conviction. But 
if not evidence against the accused of what use is this finger- 
print testimony? If a man has fully expiated his first 
offence—perhaps endured an excessive penalty for it—why 
should he now be dealt with more severely on account of a 
previous conviction ? 

Secondly, to justify a conclusion that finger-prints never 
alter, much more experience than Mr. Galton, M. Bertillon 
or any other connoisseur on the subject can have had would 
be necessary. All that present experience can prove is that in 
a great number of cases these finger-prints have remained 
unchanged during many years. I may, however, add that if 
the theory in question were generally accepted the criminal 
would, no doubt, find artificial means of altering the finger- 
prints and thus baffling the investigators. 

Thirdly, granting that the finger-prints never alter in the 
case of the same man, there can be little doubt that among 
the hundreds of millions of men now living there must be 
several whose finger-prints closely resemble each other. And 
when the question arises as to whether two finger-prints are 
identical or only closely similar we would (if it came before 
an open tribunal instead of a secret one which swallows 
everything that emanates from the proper quarter) have a 
battle of experts, one set swearing to identity and the other 
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to similarity only. Such expert evidence is always of the 
most unsatisfactory kind, and M. Bertillon undoubtedly did 
not raise its character by his evidence in the Dreyfus case. 
But the use of this test by a secret tribunal is (as already 
suggested) much worse than its employment in an open court. 
The Home Secretary is secretly informed that the convict 
William Smith is shown by his finger-prints to be identical 
with John Jones, who was convicted ten years ago. Now, if 
this were published, it could very possibly be proved that 
Jones was a totally different man and had perhaps died before 
the trial of Smith ; but any mis-statement of the kind may be 
accepted as gospel by a secret tribunal. Publicity is indeed 
the only security for justice in this as well as in other matters. 

Fourthly, if this system were adopted, the number of 
finger-prints preserved by the Home Office would soon amount 
to hundreds of thousands if not of millions. Whenever a new 
conviction took place a hunt through these finger-prints would 
suffice to satisfy an unskilled observer that he had found the 
new convict’s finger-prints among the number. The prisoner 
would always be described to the secret tribunal as an old 
offender and would probably not have the least idea as to who 
his prototype was supposed to be. Perhaps one would turn 
out to be a man and the other a woman. Moreover, it would 
be quite impossible to go through the entire set of finger- 
prints for the purpose of comparison. Investigation would 
stop at the first close resemblance. Twenty others might, 
perhaps, be found if the inquiry was continued. 

I would suggest taking the finger-prints of all prisoners in 
our prisons at an interval of six months and submitting them 
to an expert to see whether he could distinguish the duplicates 
of those who had spent more than six months in prison from 
those of the prisoners who had been present on one occasion 
but not on the other. No information should of course be 
given as to the dates when the prints were taken or the age or 
sex of the prisoner. 


Truly yours, 
Dublin, August 7, 1900. 


LIBERAL TRADITIONS AND THE FUTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—* H. N. B.” in his interesting and, in most respects, 
valuable letter, appears to be rather over anxious to prove that 
the conditions under which Mr. Gladstone made his famous 
appeals to the country are no longer existent. That we are 
more remote from the war of Italian liberation is undoubtedly 
true ; but how far that nationalist movement and the achieve- 
ment of Garibaldi and Kossuth affected the electorate of Great 
Britain is a question very difficult to decide. The Irish 
Home Rule movement touched us more closely, and is still 
with us. 

The appeal to a generous sentiment, however, was no 
more than one side of Gladstonian policy. If “ H. N. B.” will 
refer to the South-West Lancashire manifesto of 1868 he will 
read :— 

“The rapid growth of wealth has led for a 
number of years past to a diminished watchfulness, outside the 
walls of Parliament, respecting the great and cardinal subject 
of economy in the public charges, and the relation between the 


income of the State and its expenditure. I earnestly desire. 


that the paramount interest of the lately enfranchised classes in 
thrifty administration may operate powerfully to bring about a 
change. This tendency cannot but be strengthened by the 
present decline of the permanent revenue and by the addition, 
since the present Government took office, of three millions (in 
round numbers) to the public charges, apart from the demands 
of the Abyssinian War. This increase has extended not less in 
the civil than in the military and naval departments. In my 
opinion it has not been justified either by the wishes of the 
country or by the demands of the public service.” 
The speeches by which that address was pressed home repeat 
and enforce the warning. If, again, “H. N. B.” turns to the 
Midlothian campaign of 1879, he will discover that Mr. Glad- 
stone was still denouncing the extravagance of Disraelite 
finance and the economic waste of Imperialism. The whole 
burden of the great Corn Exchange speech of November 29th 
was finance and economy. It would, in fact, hardly be too 
much to say that the Midlothian campaign, and, indeed, the 


election of 1880, turned mainly upon finance. It is, perhaps 
one of the most characteristic features of Mr, Gladstone’s 
political genius that he was always striving to develop, in his 
pronouncements on public affairs, his own profound convic- 
tion that morality is, in the end, for a nation as for an 
individual, the best policy. 

Nothing can be more unfair and misleading than to 
regard Gladstonian policy as one of sentiment alone, resting 
for the most part on transitory “historical conditions.” Were 
Mr. Gladstone alive at this hour, there is nothing (apart from 
the revengeful spirit of our South African policy) which would 
so much excite his fiery indignation as the wasteful, if not the 
corrupt, finance of the present Administration—its doles, its 
loans, and its miscalculations. I think it was Mr. George 
Russell who referred to a remark of Mr. Gladstone’s, made 
only two or three years before his death, which proved that 
he felt very keenly the danger and disaster likely to attend 
the recent growth of expenditure upon armaments, nominally 
defensive, but really aggressive. What would he have said of 
the Estimates for 1899 and 1900? 

Yours, 
J. E. A. 
Temple, August 8, 1goo. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—I am desired to announce to your readers that a 
South London Anti-Jingo League has been formed and a 
committee appointed. The names of those who desire to take 
an active part in the work may be sent to 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOONE, 


4, St. Agnes Place, Kennington Park, S.E., 
August 9, 1goo. 





VERSE, 


WHEN WESTWARD I’M CALLED. 
(A Love Song from the Irish Gaelic.) 


When westward I’m called, 

’Tis not east I’d be going. 
Should I sup the salt wave 

With the pure spring to hand, 
Or prefer the base weed 

To the richest rose blowing, 
Or not follow my own love 

The first through the land ? 


Oh, my heart is a fountain 
Of sorrow unspoken, 
A virgin nut-cluster 
Untimely down torn ! 
And oh, but my heart 
Flutters bleeding and broken 
Like a bird beating out 
Its wild life on a thorn. 
His cheek is the hue 
Of the blackberry blossom, 
And blackberry blue 
His dark tresses above ; 
And I’m cryin’ without 
Who should lie in his bosom, 
And I doubt and I doubt 
If he’s true to his love. 
’Tis time I should part you, 
Proud, hurrying City ; 
For your tongues they cut sharper, 
By far than your stone, 
And your hearts than that same 
Are more hardened to pity, 
So, my love, I’ll go seeking, 
Alone, all alone ! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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REVIEWS, 


GENUINE BARONETS. 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. By Francis W. Pixley. 
London : Duckworth and Co. 


In the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward III. that 
king by Letters Patent conferred the dignity of a 
baronet upon William de la Pole and his heirs in return 
for a goodly sum of money, whereof his Majesty had 
need for purposes military. Other persons were created 
baronets at different times in a similar manner, but 
although they were at one period numerous, in Ireland 
especially, the dignity was not regularly hereditary, and 
became practically unknown before the reign of James I. 
It seems tolerably certain that the intention of James, in 
reviving the title of baronet, was to create an “hereditary 
dignity,” as Mr. Pixley somewhat happily calls it, the 
members of which, though unendowed with the legis- 
lative functions of peers, and taking precedence after 
them, should enjoy other established and recognised 
privileges of the hereditary nobility. In 1611 Ulsterwas 
in a highly disturbed condition, and James or his astute 
advisers thought it a happy idea to raise funds for 
“settling ” and civilising the province by conferring the 
new hereditary degree upon certain persons who could 
be trusted, in the language of modern London, to “ pay 
cash down.” But James knew that some indication of 
an element of exclusiveness must be attached to new 
societies if they are to attract rising men, and the King 
had all the ungentlemanly gentleman’s exaggerated 
respect for birth per se. Therefore it was decreed that 
membership of the new order should be reserved for 
those whose father’s father had borne coat-armour, and 
it was decreed that the budding baronet must have a 
clear estate in lands of at least one thousand pounds a 
year :— 

“ Or lands of the old rent, as good in account as one thousand 
pounds per annum of improved rents, or at least two parts in 
three to be divided of lands of the said values in possession, 
and the other third part in reversion.” 

Baronets of England were created from the 22nd May 
1611 until the year 1706 inclusive ; baronets of Ireland 
(according to Mr. Pixley) “between 30th September 
1618” and 1801 ; and baronets of Scotland from 26th or 
28th May 1625 until some date prior to May 1707. The 
present “premier baronets” of the three kingdoms are 
named Bacon, Coote, and Gordon respectively. After 
the Union of Scotland with England in 1707, baronets 
of Great Britain were created instead of there being 
any additions made to the number of the baronets of 
England and the baronets of Scotland, and creations of 
Irish baronetcies ceased at the date of the Union of 
Ireland with Great Britain, although the creations of 
Irish peerages, with their convenient absence of a seat 
in the House of Lords, did not come to an end. All 
baronetcies of later creation than the year 1800 are 
“of the United Kingdom.” 

James, always big with precise intentions of no 
immediate importance, proposed to limit the dignity of 
the baronetage to a body of two hundred persons, and 
to ordain that no future creations should prevent the 
diminishing of that number of baronetcies. As Mr. 
Pixley mildly puts the matter—“ this plan = 
was not adhered to.” Had it been carried out rigidly 
a baronetcy would have been an hereditary distinction 
indeed for any nineteenth century gentleman to possess ! 
To-day it is one of the delights of our social system 
that the unspeakable grandson of a Jew pawnbroker or 
a Belgian money-lender may happen to please some 
“high personage” sufficiently to be given the dignity 
which has not been conferred upon a Cary-Elwes of 
Billing, a Gatacre of Gatacre, or a Kelly of Kelly. 
“Society” is sometimes delighted to welcome as a 
baronet the kind of human product out of which all the 


courts of Europe could not make one gentleman. And 
that is hard upon the cultured manufacturer, the 
philanthropic squire, and the distinguished scientist, 
for whom a new baronetcy is a proper distinction. 

Mr. Pixley’s well-printed pages contain many interest- 
ing cases of peculiarities in the creation of baronetcies. 
In the year 1635 Dame Mary Bolles and her “heirs 
whatever” were raised to the dignity of baronets of 
Scotland, and obtained a grant of eighteen square miles 
of land in Nova Scotia. Charles arranged that the 
female baronet should be called Lady, Madame, or 
Dame Bolles, and that she should have place amongst 
the wives of the baronets, according to the date of her 
patent. The mother of General Cornelius Spellman is 
said to have been “ created by James II. a Baronettess 
of England.” More interesting still is it to read that Sir 
Maurice Fenton, of Mitchelstowne, whose patent is dated 
July 1661, appears to have been previously created a 
baronet in 1658 by Oliver Cromwell. One of the most 
curious subjects dealt with in Mr. Pixley’s painstaking 
monograph is the history of the grievances of baronets. 
(As a body, the baronetage is always in the position of 
“he won’t be happy tillhe gets it” with regard to some- 
thing.) Hardly had the erection of the degree of 
baronet by James become an accomplished fact 
than a promising dispute arose between the younger 
sons of viscounts and the sons of barons, on 
the one hand, and the noble army of baronets 
on the other, as to the awful question of precedency. 
The baronets, dear deluded innocents, thought that the 
language of their patents justified their taking place and 
precedence before the younger sons of viscounts and 
before all sons of barons ; but the Privy Council did not 
agree with the baronets upon this point, and the latter 
appealed to the King. James also disappointed the 
hopes of the suppliants. The baronets bore their sad 
reverse as well as could be expected, and proceeded to 
try to obtain other little joys in the way of precedency 
for themselves, and one sorrow for the daughters of 
viscounts and barons, but their amiable desires were 
promptly defeated. James had no wish to rouse ill feeling 
among the nobility in return for doubtfully valuable 
gratitude from baronets whom he had himself done so 
much for—at a price. Mr. Pixley gives an admirable 
selection of the documents in the case, including Sir 
Thomas Lake’s amusing letter of February 1612. Poor 
King Jamie fares somewhat badly at the hands of our 
author. Mr. Pixley thinks that the king “did more 
than violate” the canon of precedence, that he “ be- 
queathed everlasting unrest” to the new degree, not 
only by his decisions, but by his failure to appoint any 
officer or court to take cognisance of the affairs of the 
baronetage, or in any way to provide it with some 
permanent bulwark against the caprice of monarchs 
and the encroachments of impostors, such as is even 
enjoyed by the nobility of one of the smallest of the 
British possessions—Malta. I quite agree with Mr. 
Pixley as to this latter poin# If we are to have even 
the comic«pera nobility of Malta hall-marked, it is 
hard that baronetcies of Great Britain should often be 
left “in dispute” for years between the rightful heir 
and some numskull who cannot understand the simple 
laws of descent. When English folk jest about 
“ foreign titles” they little realise the absurdities that 
exist in connection with assumed baronetcies. 

Much of the later history of the struggles of the 
baronetage to vindicate its real or supposed rights and 
to obtain or maintain privileges will be new to most 
readers of Mr. Pixley’s book, and they ought to be 
grateful to him for the interesting fulness with which he 
treats such matters as ihe Petition of the baronets to 
her Majesty Queen Victoria in 1838. As for the curious 
history of the * British-American Association for Emigra- 
tion and Colonisation,” any one who wants a succinct 
account of that scheme must needs consult Mr. Pixley’s 
book—to find that fact is indeed stranger than fiction. 
Our author does not, indeed, treat the subject of the 
baronetage from any standpoint lighter than that of an 
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historian, so that I am tempted to offer here a few 
words of advice to those Conservative baronets who 
read THE SPEAKER in order to find out what their 
political enemies are saying and doing. The essential 
point of a baronetcy in England or Scotland is that it 
should never break loose from a considerable landed 
estate. Peerages rise and fall in affairs with great 
elasticity, but it is the peculiar property of a baronetcy 
that it falls more easily, and rises more slowly, in the 
quotation lists of the markets of “ Society,” than the most 
unimportant of Irish peerages. The baronet and his sons 
who wish to live up to a genealogist’s ideal of their 
hereditary dignity must eschew social vagaries, and 
sacrifice habits of individual taste to the exigencies of 
their peculiar position. Not only the heir, but even the 
younger sons, must marry no one under the rank of a 
baronet’s daughter, and it is better for them (while 
“ single”) to avoid female acquaintances other than the 
daughters of peers. The head of the family should 
live far within his income, and steadily buy land out of 
his savings, while the sons and grandsons should care- 
fully add the incomes of “service” and Civil Service 
appointments to their allowances. Then the heart of 
the genealogist, devoted to seeing the rise of genuine 
pedigrees, will rejoice, however Radical his pursuits 
may have made his political views. And the world will 
not see baronets “ of Great Britain” employed as New 
Zealand shepherds, or engaged in selling ten American- 
made British cigarettes for twopence-halfpenny to the 
English populace. 


HERBERT H. STURMER. 





ART IN THE KITCHEN. 


THE Day By Day CookERY Book. By Mrs. Whybrow. London: 
Sands and Co. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MODERN COOKERY. By M. M. Mallock. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


PROPERLY to criticise a work upon cookery one must be 
something of a cook oneself. And by cook, let it be 
understood, I do not mean a smatterer or a mere book- 
man, but one who studies the thing with deep serious- 
ness, and who, while untiring in the practice of the art, 
finds in the details and fechnique of it that absorbing joy 
by which aione, as Stevenson tells us, a true vocation 
may be recognised. Cookery is a matter about which 
mankind hates to have any trifling. Other things may 
be scamped and entrusted to unfit hands, but what we 
eat touches us nearly, is, in a manner of speaking, next 
our hearts. It is necessary that our cook should throw 
himself or herself with enthusiasm into a devilled 
kidney, if we are to throw it into ourselves with any 
enthusiasm afterwards. The House of Commons may 
be led by a person in whom the qualities proper to such 
a post are lacking in a remarkable and almost unique 
degree. The Laureate may draw public money with 
the knowledge that in the world of letters he is univer- 
sally laughed at and despised. The newspaper which 
is most largely read may be well known to have spread 
false statements to an extent unparalleled in our 
journalism. But the preparer of our dinner must be 
skilful for our minds to be at peace. 

There is ascope and variety about the cook’s art 
which ought to attract many. That it does not do so, 
that the meals of most of us are, as a fact, seldom 
skilfully prepared, that they are dressed, cooked and 
served, in the majority of British households, by a 
female chimney-sweep is due, they tell us, to a com- 
bination of causes, the deterrent influence of which 
must be strong indeed ; for that branch of knowledge 
which gives the power to call into being a grilled chop 
and a wedding cake, a basin of turtle and a slab of 
toffee, a chocolate éclaire and a veal and ham pie, all 


within the space of a day, has surely a very potent fascina- 
tion in itself. I for my part have always felt this, and have 
longed madly to stand some day, an accomplished cook, 
among my masterpieces, as it were, in an Eden of my 
own labours, seeing all round me the works of my 
creative passion, waiting only to be named. Those 
works would perish ; they would be eaten—that would 
certainly be my intention, at least—and there would be 
an end of them ; but not of the joy of the artist and the 
connoisseur, The profundity of great minds ought not 
to be filled with the consideration of time. The work 
of the teacher is forgotten in a few thousand years ; 
that of the poet, sooner ; that of the actor, in a lifetime. 
Because the triumphs of the cook are unremembered in 
a month or less, need he count himself humble?  Per- 
fection is perfection still, be it of a dumpling or of a 
cathedral. It was deep humility in my own breast, I 
avow, that forbade me to aspire. But if Iam no cook, 
I am no scoffer. 

Those eager amateurs (for whom I confess I have 
little liking) who, while unable to braise an onion or 
dress a crab without assistance, fill their shelves, in the 
mere futile spirit of the collector, with the cookery- 
books of all ages and peoples, will welcome the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Whybrow’s volume and that of M. M. 
Mallock. The scheme of the former is at once simple 
and magnificent. Taking the 365 days of the year in 
series, it describes a breakfast, lunch and dinner for 
each day, with the recipe for each dish. Saving this 
arrangement, the book is much like any other cookery- 
book. Its advantage is that it saves the not inconsider- 
able labour of planning a meal to the housewife 
troubled about many things ; while the husband, who, 
like Meredith’s Jorian De Wit, is fond of contemplating 
his dinner from afar off, can furnish himself with a 
duplicate copy, and consult it at any odd moments of 
the day. 

Such a title as The Economics of Modern Cookery 
gives rise to exciting anticipations. A comprehensive 
view of the whole part of the appetite and palate in 
forming the intricate web of human needs was my 
first thought on taking it up. Some slight outline of the 
work sketched itself before me, as often happens when 
a suggestive title is presented to the mind. I liked the 
idea of the historical chapter. The cookery of the 
ancients is a subject alive with horrid interest. Then 
the main inquiry might be not ungracefully introduced 
by the story of the German lady visiting this country 
who, on being asked what she considered the chief 
happiness in life, thought for some time “so heafy ash 
only Deutschers can,” and then, with a sigh of intellec- 
tual achievement, delivered this opinion : “ After all, to 
eat is the best.” This would bring the author at once 
close to his subject. Again, I imagined the work of one 
with a moral to drive home :— 

“ The luxury of our civilisation is at no point more remark- 
able. . . . Inthis year of war at one end of our dominions 
and famine at the other, no sense of shame and no fear of 
denunciation has arisen to check the disgusting profusion of 
costly food and drink among those whose incomes have not 
suffered. A City Company can still spend as much upon a 
single dinner as might save the lives of hundreds perishing of 
want in the East, and (not knowing what to do with its money) 
it can further present each guest witha little gift, perhaps 
taking the form, as in a case known to the writer, of a handsome 
casket filled with confectionery. Moralists who repro- 
bate all other forms of indulgence generally leave this vice 
alone. A man’s whole conscious being may be centred in his 
dinner, and none will set him down as a bad character, 
provided he does not play nap in the train, or drink beer in 
the morning, or give other sign of moral decay.” 

The Economics of Modern Cookery is none of these ; 
but it is an admirable book for all that. Its arrangement 
is novel, exhaustive and scientific. It is a book, not of 
miscellaneous recipes, but of principles in cookery, 
clearly and minutely stated, illustrated by useful 
examples, and treated with vigorous method. One 
most valuable feature of the work is the frequent 
throwing out of hints that enable the unsuccessful 
artist to realise where the mistake has been. In 
many cases we blame our books when anything goes 
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wrong, and resolve next time to put, let us say, more 
asafcetida or less lard than our authority directs; while 
the failure was really caused by an imperfect knowledge 
of the principles of trying or ot boiling. M.M. Mallock 
shows clearly why it is that fried potatoes so often refuse 
to brown properly; a problem that has given me many 
an hour of mental agony. Again, I can lay my head 
upon the pillow with hopes of rest now that I know why 
rissoles crack, as it is notorious they constantly do, and 
how to baffle that stratagem another time. What 
ought not to be put into a stock-pot we learn in another 
place. I believe many housewives will be astonished to 
hear of any limits in this direction. The interest of the 
younger son, too, for whom the book is avowedly 
written, is everywhere considered, and a_ laudable 
economy of eggs and all costly material is main- 
tained. 

There are some people in the world who think 
they do not care what they get to eat, or how it is 
cooked. Most of us know very well what we like for 
dinner, what we should be unable to eat, and what we 
should consider vulgar luxury. Class for class, and 
cuisine for cuisine, most of us feel at times as Mr. Hardy’s 
Durbeyfield felt when he learned of his noble ancestry. 
“Tell ’emat whome,” said John, “that I should like for 
supper—well, lamb’s fry ifthey can get it; and if they 
can’t black pot; and if they cant get that, well, chitter- 
lings will do.” 


E. C. 





FROM WORDSWORTH TO ZUYLESTEIN. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIoGRAPHY. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. LXIII. Wordsworth—Zuylestein. London: Smith, Elder. 


Tuis is the last volume of a great undertaking. If there 
are but few great names between Wordsworth and 
Zuylestein, this volume has an interest of its own—i.c., 
in the preface, which is the biography of the whole 
series. It was in 1882 that the design came within the 
area of practical publishing. Mr. G. Smith, of the firm 
of Smith, Elder and Co., at first thought of— 

“An improved and extended cyclopedia of universal 
biography, on the plan of the Biographie Universelle, the latest 
edition of which was issued in forty large volumes in Paris 
between 1843 and 1863. He proposed to render his projected 
work more complete and more trustworthy than any that had 
preceded it by entrusting its preparation to a numerous staff of 
editors and contributors at home and in foreign countries.” 

It was Mr. Leslie Stephen who pointed out the impossi- 
bility of any such achievement and suggested as a less 
ambitious alternative the conception of the Dictionary 
just completed ; it was to supply “full, accurate and 
concise biographies of all noteworthy inhabitants of the 
British Islands and the colonies (exclusive of living 
persons) from the earliest historical period to the present 
time.” Mr. Leslie Stephen was appointed editor in the 
autumn of 1882, and the beginning appears to have 
been half the battle ; but the experience of the first 
essays seems to have taught the staff so quickly and 
thoroughly that they have been able to carry out their 
announced intention of issuing the work regularly in 
quarterly instalments. The first appeared in January, 
1885, and the sixty-third in July, 1900, The writer of 
the preface to this volume with pardonable pride 
compares this rate of progress with that of similar 
enterprises—as the Swedish Dictionary of National 
Biography (twenty-three volumes in twenty-two years), 
the Dutch Dictionary (twenty-four volumes in twenty- 
six years), the Austrian Dictionary (sixty volumes in 
thirty-five years), the German Dictionary (forty-five 
volumes in twenty-five years). It should be remembered 
at the same time that these works were all begun and 
some finished before the British Dictionary. 


The strain of the work told on Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
health, and in May, 1891, Mr. Sidney Lee succeeded 
him as editor. Mr. Lee had been his assistant from the 
beginning and had already acted for more than a year 
as joint editor with Mr. Leslie Stephen. Happily the 
retirement restored Mr. Leslie Stephen’s health and 
enabled him to continue to contribute articles to the 
end. Two of the memoirs in the last volume, those on 
Wordsworth and Young, were written by him. It wes 
a happy thought to give the republic of letters an 
opportunity of reviewing the discretion exercised by the 
member of the staff who was charged with preparing 
a list of the subjects for biography in each forthcoming 
volume, by publishing a draft list in the Atheneum with 
an invitation for criticism thereof. How wide have 
been the qualifications recognised as fitting a man to be 
included in the dictionary may be judged from the 
following quotation :— 


“ It is believed that the names include all men and women of 
British or Irish race who have achieved any reasonable 
measure of distinction in any walk of life ; every endeavour 
has been made to accord admission to every statesman, 
lawyer, divine, painter, author, inventor, actor, physician, 
surgeon, man of science, traveller, musician, soldier, sailor, 
bibliographer, book-collector and printer, whose career presents 
any feature which justifies its preservation from oblivion, No 
sphere of activity has been consciously overlooked. Niches 
have been found for sportsmen and leaders of society who have 
commanded public attention. Malefactors whose crimes excite 
a permanent interest have received hardly less attention than 
benefactors. The principle upon which names have been 
admitted has been from all points of view generously inter- 
preted ; the epithet ‘ national’ has not been held to exclude the 
early settlers in America, or natives of these islands who have 
gained distinction, or persons of foreign birth who have 
achieved eminence in this country.” 

The preface contains various generalisations from the 
subject-matter of the dictionary; a table of the varying 
distribution of British worthies among the letters of the 
alphabet, according to the initial letter of their names, 
is not less imposing than many statistical abstracts, but 
only likely to amuse the curious, What is more inte- 
resting is the distribution of the memoirs over the 
centuries. The preface thus sums up the results of this 
table :— 


“ Leaving out of account the dark periods that preceded the 
Vith century, it will be seen that the IXth and Xth prove least 
fruitful in the production of men of the Dictionary’s level of 
distinction. The VIIth century was more than twice as fruitful 
as the IXth, and the Xth was far less fruitful than the VIth or 
VIIIth. Since the Xth century the numbers for the most part 
steadily increase. The XIth century gives twice as many 
names as its predecessor, and supplies no more than half as 
many as its successor. The successive rises to the XIIIth and 
XIVth centuries are proportionately smaller, and there is a 
well-marked decline in the XVth century, for which it is 
difficult to account. The XVIth makes a notable bound, the 
aggregate memoirs belonging to that era being three times as 
many as those of the previous century. The upward progress 
is continued, although not at quite so high a rate in the XVIIth 
century, which supplies more than twice, but less than thrice 
as many names as the XVIth. In the XVIIIth the number 
remains almost stationary; only a slight increase of 115 
names isin the record. In the XIXth century the advance 
recommences at a very rapid pace ; the total number of XI Xth 
century names more than doubling those of the previous 
century.” 

The above statement ought to do something towards 
the rehabilitation of the XVIIth century after the 
obloquy with which it was lately assailed at Cambridge. 

The last volume is not rich in great men. Besides 
the two memoirs above referred to there isa long and 
learned notice of Wycliffe by the Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall, author of Mediaval Universities. Various 
members of the Wordsworth family are dealt with. 
Mr. F. C. Penrose writes at length on Sir Christopher 
Wren ; there is also a long series of Wyatts, Wrights 
and Wyndhams, Yates, Youngs and Yonges. Mr. Higgs 
contributes an interesting memoir on Arthur Young. 
The Z’s are few and chiefly show names of men of 
Dutch extraction, 


H. M. C. 
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A NEGLECTED INDUSTRY. 


OUR FORESTS AND WoopLanps. By John Nisbet. The Haddon 
Hall Library. London: Dent and Co. 


In this, his latest addition to our somewhat meagre 
stock of forestry literature, Dr. Nisbet gives not only a 
series of chapters on forest and woodland management, 
written in a popular and yet thoroughly practical way, 
but also a very interesting résumé of the past and present 
history of our British forests, and a final chapter on 
their improvement which together point a serious 
moral ; of which more anon. 

In these days of commercial activity, when we are 
apt to regard our manufactures as our greatest, perhaps 
almost our only source of wealth, it is rather a shock to 
be reminded that we import timber to the value of over 
25 millions sterling per annum, and that a very large 
proportion of this might be grown at home. 

At one time, of course, our home requirements 
were entirely supplied from the British forests ; and in 
a couple of interesting chapters Dr. Nisbet gives us an 
instructive and entertaining insight into the condition of 
things which existed even before this time, when the 
forests were mainly of importance, first as affording a 
place of abode for our Saxon ancestors, after that as a 
hunting-ground for their nobles, and later still for their 
Norman conquerors and their successors. Under the 
Normans the Forest Laws were very stringent and the 
punishments for their infraction were savage in their 
severity. Some idea of their barbarity may be 
gathered from the enactment as to “ expeditation ” of 
all mastiffs kept within a forest, a term which from 
time to time was made to include whole counties as— 
e.g., Essex and Cornwall in the reign of John. This 
method of preventing the mastiffs chasing the deer was 
introduced by Henry II., whose law declared that three 
claws of a forefoot were to be cut off by the skin; a 
fact which sufficiently indicates the brutality of the 
time. 

The severity of these Forest Laws was gradually 
relaxed; thus Richard Ccoeur-de-Lion, although he 
revived the older laws, “had the merit of ordering the 
punishment of forest offences by fine only, in place of 
such barbarous mutilations as loss of eyes and cutting off 
of hands and feet.” 

The organisation of the forest management, the 
division of the forest area into districts of varying 
importance and different name, and the forest courts, all 
afford subjects of interest; and the oath of allegiance 
which had to be sworn at the “ Justice Seat” by all 
such inhabitants as had attained the age of twelve 
years is so quaint as to be worth quoting in full:— 

“ You shall true Liege-men be, 

Unto the King’s Majestie; 

Unto the beasts of the Forest you shall no hurt do, 

Nor to any that doth belong thereto: 

The Offences of others you shall not conceal, 

But, to the utmost of your Power you shall them reveal 
Unto the Officers of the Forest, 

Or to them who may see them redrest: 

All these things you shall see done, 

So help you God at His Holy Doom.” 

Less ancient and less severe in their penalties, but 
of quite equal interest are the old Scottish Forest Laws, 
of which Dr. Nisbet says:— 

“These ancient Forest Laws of Scotland seem to have been 
conceived in the finest and most generous spirit of true sport. 
Nothing could well be more reasonable than the last clause of 
the section relative to hunting within the king’s forest: ‘ And 
quhasoever sall follow his hounds or dogges runnand at ane 
beast, fra his proper land within the King’s forest: he sall 
remove, and lay aside his bow and his arrowes, gif he anie 
hes; or he may bind the bow and the arrowes with the bow- 
string. And gif the hound slayes the beast: he with his hound 
and the beast sall pas away quite and free, but anie challenge 
of the King, or Lord of that forest.’” 

And later on :— 

“ All offences against the game laws were ‘crimes punished 
be pecuniall penalties.’ A fine of ten pounds was inflicted on 
any one who ‘should slay Daes, Raes nor Dear in time of 


storme, or snaw, or slay any of their Kiddes, untill they be ane 

yeare auld.’ Forty shillings was the pain for taking eggs ‘ out 

of Pertricks or wylde Dukes nestes,’ and the same penalty 
extended to taking partridges, plovers, black-cock, grey-hens, 
muir-cocks, ‘nor (sic) fowles’ from the beginning of Lent till 

August ’— 
while the slaughter of hares and rabbits (or “ cunnings,” 
as they were then called) in time of snow rendered the 
offender liable to a fine of 6s. 8d.—a sum which in our 
days has other legal associations, 

One other quotation from these ancient Scottish 
laws seems curiously appropriate just now, when so 
much is being said and thought of the provision of 
greater facilities for shooting practice :— 

“Archarie is commanded to be used of all men, being of 
twelf yeares of age, under the paine of ane wedder [pre- 
sumably wether] or of fourtee shillings. Na man sould play 
at the golfe, nor at the futball, under the paine of fiftie shillings. 
Because they are estimed to be unprofitable sports for the 
common gude of the Realme, and defence thereof.” 

But the main interest of Dr. Nisbet’s book lies in his 
treatment of the state of affairs which now exists with 
regard to our woods and forests and the methods by 
which these might be improved. He points out that a 
large proportion of the timber we import might be 
grown at home, and he further calls attention to the 
fact that the influence being brought to bear on the 
timber market by the expansion of the trade of our 
commercial rivals has already caused a rise in the price 
of timber, which is certain to prove both permanent 
and progressive. 

Now this question of our timber and timber supply 
is One of serious national importance. It is a question 
of wide and far-reaching interest and one which on 
that account is bound before long to come to the front. 

Stated briefly the situation is this. The world’s 
timber supply is at present only sufficient to meet 
existing needs ; the demand is certain to increase, and 
will be met by bringing timber from districts hitherto 
unremunerative ; this will of course follow upon the 
rise in price which must take place, and has in fact 
already begun. 

Now the area under woodland and forest in Great 
Britain amounts to about 3 million acres, the output of 
practically the whole of which might be considerably 
increased by better methods of cultivation. Besides 
this, there 16 million acres, at present unproductive, 
which might advantageously be used for the growth cf 
timber. 

In certain Continental countries, as ¢.g., Germany and 
France, regular systems of forest culture have been 
adopted, and are being systematically and very 
successfully carried out. Similar principles are being 
applied in the forests of India and Burma. In England 
we are doing practically nothing. Dr. Nisbet says :— 

“It seems marvellous, indeed, that a matter of such great 
national importance has hitherto received so very little attention. 
If adequate measures were taken to try and grow the eighteen 
million pounds’ worth of pine and fir we now import, and 
which imports may become greatly increased in value within a 
comparatively short period, a vast economic field, now left 
neglected and uncultivated, could easily be made to yield a 
golden harvest. Not only would this vast sum be retained 
within our own country, in place of going chiefly to Russia 
and Scandinavia, but much more money would also be 
circulated in the formation, tending and reaping of the crops 
of timber, in its transport and conversion, and in its distribu- 
tion to the places of consumption. With so much land of poor 
quality lying uncultivated in many parts of the British Isles, 
the apathy shown towards forestry in Britain is one of the 
things that it is impossible to understand.” 

Something, however, might well be done to improve 
the existing state of our timber-producing areas, and with 
this object in view the book contains a series of chapters 
on forest management which are carefully but not too 
technically written and which render the volume of 
value to all who are practically interested in the subject. 

And, finally, a thoughtful indication of some of the 
methods by which a general and national improvement 
may be effected is given in a chapter on “ Improved 
British Forestry.” To one of these, having in view the 
growth of technical education, it may be well to refer. 
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In spite of the recommendation made by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed fifteen years ago to 
consider the position of forestry in Britain, that instruc- 
tion in forestry should be provided by the State, for the 
eventual furtherance of “ more skilful management” of 
our woods and forests, to quote Dr. Nisbet again, it is 
still the case that— 

“If any young landowner, or prospective landowner, or 
any student of land agency wish to obtain a thorough training 
in forestry of the cognate sciences, there is as yet no institution 
in the British Isles at which he can obtain the same, except at 
an expenditure in time and money far beyond the means of most 
of those studying forestry as it is studied in almost every other 
country in Europe.” 

It seems perversely inherent in the British character 
to disregard the timely warnings which we now and then 
receive as to neglected opportunities and wasted openings 
for commercial enterprise. It is possible that such 
inattention is in many cases due less to the want of 
enterprise of which we hear so much than to lack of 
need for commercial development on the lines thus 
indicated. But, however this may be, it is certainly 
otherwise in the case of a great industry, the pursuit of 
which would add enormously to our national wealth and 
stability, and the warning ought not to pass unheeded. 





PLAYS—ACTED AND UNACTED. 


THE TYRANNY OF TEARS: a Comedy in Four Acts. By C. Haddon 
Chambers. London: William Heinemann. 

Two STAGE Pays: “ Denzill Herbert's Atonement,” “ Bondage.” 
By Lucy Snowe. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 


WHuat is it in the national character that has brought it 
about that the English have never been readers of plays ? 
In France a play is successful almost as much because it 
runs through many editionsasa book as because it is given 
for hundreds of nights ata theatre. In England, even 
in times when the national drama has flourished, plays 
have only presented an attraction to the reader in the 
single instance when Shakespeare supplied in the beauty 
of his poetry a literary inducement quite distinct from 
the dramatic qualities of his work. Perhaps it is because 
the Englishman lacks, while the Frenchman possesses, 
that form of imagination which takes a delight in the 
intellectual exercise of mentally placing what he reads 
against the background from which alone it will make 
its intended effect. For without this imaginative setting 
the reading of plays can be but a profitless entertain- 
ment, and its creation isan accomplishment by no means 
inconsiderable, requiring some practice and demanding— 
too—a familiarity with the theatre which is possessed 
by very few at least of English readers. 

It is, therefore, a little remarkable that, even con- 
sidered without any imaginative effort, a play which 
has been so successful on the stage as The Tyranny of 
Tears should prove such excellent reading. It is 
certainly not literary—either in the sense of being 
discursive and undramatic, or even in the sense of being 
presented in language which possesses any exceptional 
charm on account of its polish or its rhetoric. The 
conversation in which it is written is scarcely ever, as 
far as mere words go, above the commonplace. The 
newspaper article which is being dictated by one of the 
characters in the first act, and to which such admiring 
reference is made, is not by any means unnecessarily 
brilliant, if one may judge from its few quoted sentences. 
But the very gossamer fabric of the play which made 
its theatrical success the more of an artistic merit, its 
entire independence of the mechanical assistance of 
dramatic situations, or even of any development of story, 
perhaps makes it possible that some of its effect may 
tell from the printed page as well as from behind the 
footlights. 


The fabric is, indeed, of the very lightest. It is 
comedy which scarcely skims the surface of emotion, 
which has not even so much of serious purpose as to 
include satire. It is full of observation of humanity in 
general, expressed through the medium of a genial 
personality, but it has no strongly marked characters in 
its story. Its charm is in a series of dialogues, in which 
the characters might almost be any two or three human 
beings in the given circumstances, but they are 
absolutely and definitely human beings. It subtly 
exposes the human comedy which is latent in the most 
ordinary, it almost seems the most familiar conversa- 
tions. Yet light and irresponsible as is the effect of the 
touch throughout, half the pleasure of the reading is to 
notice how scarcely a word seems superfluous, how the 
smallest sentence has its definite intention. From the 
threatrical point of view what seems most remarkable 
in the reading is the economy of means in obtaining 
the comedy effects which is only made possible by an 
exact knowledge on the part of the author of the 
power of his lines. This knowledge, which Mr. Pinero 
possesses in so high a degree, but which in him seems 
to be something of an acquired faculty, would appear 
in the case of Mr. Haddon Chambers to be almost of 
the nature of an instinct. 

Of the story—such as it is—of a wife who “ gets 
her way” from a good-natured husband by weeping, of 
a friend who persuades the husband to be firm, of a 
quarrel, and of a reconciliation after each has been 
dreading that the other will not give in, little can be 
said, except that the character of the private secretary, 
who is the cause of the domestic quarrel, is still, as it 
appeared upon the stage, unnecessarily aggressive and 
lacking in charm in certain scenes. It is, perhaps, the 
only fault in the play. 

Miss Lucy Snowe’s Two Stage Plays belong to a 
different class. The title given to the book is obviously 
intended to make it clear that they were written for 
theatrical production, and they have therefore doubtless 
been submitted to managers, but they have not 
as yet been acted. It is not difficult to see 
why. They are not essentially undramatic—indeed, 
to read they have, especially the second of them, 
“ Bondage ’—some really strong situations. But in the 
construction of the plays, in the length of the scenes, 
which are almost all too short for dramatic effect, in the 
confused sequence of the scenes, which make it impos- 
sible for each act to have any distinct dramatic inten- 
tion, and in certain points of stage management—they 
betray that what may be—one might almost say what is— 
a distinct dramatic perception in the authoress is allied 
to a sad want of practical knowledge of the theatre. 
Managers dare not produce plays with this defect, as 
they know well that they themselves cannot supply it. 

“ Denzill Herbert’s Atonement,” the least good ot 
the two plays, is a rather ordinary story, with almost a 
touch of Miss Marie Corelli in its fierce social retribu- 
tion, of a popular preacher, whose eloquent mask hides 
the soul of a mountebank struggling to hide the conse- 
quences of having inaugurated his priestly career by a 
seduction which is made to appear as innocent as such 
an act can be. Its opening scene, of a crowd leaving a 
fashionable church, is not only almost impossible to 
produce on the stage, and if it were produced would 
turn a play of personal emotion into a spectacle, but also 
puts the spectator on a false track by introducing, 
apparently as an important character, a youth whose 
future conduct ultimately only fills quite a subordinate 
place in the scheme of the play. This fault in construc- 
tion would alone be enough to weaken the play, even if 
its later scenes were far stronger and more definite in 
intention than they are. 

Bondage, the second play, is far more valuable. 
Although it falls into the mistake of making the 
characters talk about their own emotions and examine 
them instead of acting them, the emotions are them- 
selves interesting, and they follow from a set of caus@’s 
which have something of the inevitable, which is alofie 
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a power. A drunkard, who ruins the lives of his sister, 
her lover, his daughter and every one with whom he is 
connected, whose very repentance only adds to the 
harm he has caused—this is an impressive figure. And 
although the “bondage” would have been no less, 
even more effective if it had not been complicated by 
heredity, the play as it stands is enough to give a 
deserved encouragement to Miss Snowe in her future 
efforts at playwriting. 





SELF-HELP. 


THE LAST OF THE CLIMBING Boys. An Autobiography by George 
Elson. With a Preface by the Dean of Hereford. London : 
John Long. 


WE are always grateful when literary ambition and the 
desire of informing their fellow creatures drives such 
enen as Mr. George Elson into telling the story of their 
lives. It is not that we are intoxicated with the idea of 
success. When we follow this pedlar’s sun through 
his hard apprenticeship as a chimney-sweeper to his 
ultimate triumph as a temperance lecturer, caressed by 
Deans, and an advocate of Turkish baths, it is not by 
Mrs. Gooch’s Golden Rule that we judge him, and wonder 
and admire. It is rather, in some degree, because his 
adventures and experiences are interesting in them- 
selves and in a much greater degree because in spite of 
literary inexperience—and Mr. Elson, though generally 
correct in his grammar, cannot claim to bea born /ittéraleur 
—there is always an abundance of quite unconcious self- 
revelation in such a work which makes it a document 
of great value to the psychologist and novelist and 
others of mankind whose chief study is men. The Last 
of the Climbing Boys adds to an ever-growing list 
another example of the type of Englishman Who Have 
Bettered Themselves. It should therefore have a great 
vogue among the patriotic readers of our half-penny 
morning papers. 

Mr. Elson describes fully and entertainingly the life 
and adventures of a chimney-climbing boy (which seem, 
by the way, to have been little less severe after than before 
the Act of 1842). It is a subject which, thanks to the 
adventitious glamour of literature and sentiment, has 
attracted considerable attention, and therefore Mr. Elson 
has not very much that is new to say about it. We are sur- 
prised that, in view of this, he did not enlarge more on 
his travels. Frequent journeyings to and fro must have 
made him familiar with every inch of the Midlands, and 
yet the towns, villages and peoples of these parts are no 
more than lists of names in his book. In this matter 
we are speaking generally, and must except one or two 
chapters, chapters which should chiefly delight all lovers 
of Lavengro, especially those which describe his master, 
Tom Bale, the famous fighting chimney-sweep, in whose 
company he witnessed the great match between Bendigo 
and Caunt. The gemof the book in this respect is the 
Christmas dinner, at which Mr. and Mrs. Bale enter- 
tained Gipsy Smith and Long Jim the Tinker. 

On the whole, however, the author does not greatly 
shine in the capacity of an observer ; nature especially 
would seem to have no attractions for him. It is a 
commendable restlessness that has brought about his 
success. He will ever be up and doing. Consequently, 
his book would not be a true autobiography it it did 
not dwell especially on his frequent changes of masters, 
his efforts at self-culture and respectability, and his 
frantic struggles to improve his lot. Only once does he 
acknowledge any tender feeling. This was for a blue- 
eyed gir! in Cambridgeshire, who sent her love to him 
in a letter to his partner :— 


“When the letter was given me to read, a thrill ran through 
my frame, responsive to her missive, thus showing that even a 


sweep lad could be susceptible to love’s young dream. How- 

ever, I never saw her again.” 

It was not till after he had been in London some time, 
had read “Shakespeare and other poets’ works, not 
overlooking Cowper, Burns, and Eliza Cook,” had joined 
the Y.M.C.A. and had taken the pledge, that he turned 
his thoughts to matrimony, and married her who 
cheered and comforted him in his last days of chimney- 
sweeping, and afterwards became his fellow-worker 
during the more exalted and refined era of Turkish baths. 
He thus speaks of his married life: “Of my many 
partnerships this has turned out the most successful, 
and been proved a choice well made.” 

Mr. Elson’s work is introduced by a Dean, and he 
was secretary of a mutual improvement society and 
maintained his position even when the Free Church 
minister of Teddington led his legions against the vicar 
and ousted him from the position of president. We 
therefore feel that his religious experiences are sure to 
be of value. They began while he was yet a climbing 
boy. One Sunday morning he and his brother were 
idling in a village when a labourer came along and 
rebuked him for not keeping the Sabbath. The deter- 
mined manner of his assailant convinced him of the 
necessity of action. After a hasty and incomplete toilet he 
entered the church with his companion. As they found 
they attracted considerable attention they returned to the 
evening service. The result was a deputation of young 
persons to the barn in which they had taken refuge with 
dainties for their evening meal and an order next day 
to sweep all the chimneys of the village. This was 
Mr. Elson’s first experience of the beneficent action of 
religion. For some time he patronised impartially 
the various religious bodies, but after he had been in 
London for a little time he became a member of a 
Congregational chapel. 

Much might be written of Mr. Elson’s smaller 
adventures, of the reward he got for being severely 
mauled by burglars in London ; of his saving a poor man 
who was drowning at Teddington (however, “it was a 
life saved and thus I felt paid for the achievement ”) ; 
of a boy who was saved with more substantial results 
in some swimming baths at Worcester ; of “the ele- 
vating personal contact with ladies and gentlemen” at 
the meetings of the Teddington Mutual Improvement 
Society ; or of the distinguished people he has sham- 
pooed and of the condescension of patients in the 
country in having him and his wife to dine with them 
and, at any rate, providing them with the “best of 
food.” But we feel that the author should speak of these 
things for himself. Mr. George Elson is, we say it with 
no disrespect to himself or his class, singularly like 
others who have risen in the world. He has especially 
that detached way of regarding his performances which 
may be partly justifiable self-satisfaction and partly the 
absence of literary artifice— 

“ How true it is,” he says, “that facts are stranger than 
fiction: surely those words might well be applied to my case, 
for there was I, a full-fledged secretary of a substantial institu- 
tion (é.¢., the Teddington Mutual Instruction Society !), with a 
nominal salary of five pounds a year, who for long years had 
been, as it were, an outcast of society as a climbing boy.” 

Or again— 

“It is astonishing,” he says, when he thinks of leaving the 
chimney-sweeping trade, “ how dissatisfied a person becomes 
with his position when he is assured it is beneath him.” 

Mr. Elson has written his book because he has 
never heard before of one being written and published 
by a genuine sweep lad— 

“ I therefore feel certain that mine is the first, as it may be 
the last, and I hope it may be welcome to the trade, to the 
young, and the poor, and that many may be led to follow the 
humble example of one who was once only a Climbing Boy,” 

and become successful masseurs and temperance 
reformers who have shaken hands with Deans. “ Ever 
remember, my dear Dan, that you should look forward to 
being some day manager of that concern,” 


L. R. F. O. 
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FICTION, 


For BriTAIN’s SOLDIERS. Edited by C.J. Cutcliffe Hyne. London: 
Methuen. 


THE LADYSMITH TREASURY. Edited by J. Eveleigh Nash. London: 
Sands and Co, 


We have to draw attention this week to two books 
that have been published with charitable intent. One, 
For Britain’s Soldiers, is devoted to the War Fund ; the 
other, as its title, The Ladysmith Treasury, indicates, to 
the relief of distress in Ladysmith. Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, 
who edits the first and contributes a characteristic story 
to it, says rather rashly that it contains “ the very best 
stories of the fourteen most popular authors” of the 
day. We should hesitate to throw down the gauntlet in 
this way, particularly when we look at The Ladysmith 
Treasury and see a number of names like those of F. 
Anstey, “Ian Maclaren,” Joseph Conrad and others, 
which do not occur in the first book. There are other 
names too, such as J. M. Barrie, W. W. Jacobs, Anthony 
Hope, to say nothing of Marie Corelli and the Rev. Silas 
Hocking, which do not appear in either, but whose 
claims to be;considered as popular as E. W. Hornung, 
W. Pett Ridge and Walter Wood would probably not 
be questioned. The names speak for themselves to any 
who read the magazines and current fiction without this 
dubious recommendation. Many people will be glad to 
have in a convenient form recent good magazine stories 
by W. L. Alden, Sir Walter Besant, S. R. Crockett, Mrs. 
B. M. Croker, Rudyard Kipling, A. E. W. Mason, F. 
Frankfort Moore, Max Pemberton, Morley Roberts, 
H. G. Wells, Percy White, and the others who have 
been mentioned, and at the same time to subscribe to a 
popular fund. The authors give their services, and the 
publishers publish, for nothing. It would perhaps be 
unfair to suggest that the public should give its six 
shillings with equal charity. We should not mean by it 
that the book is not quite worth the money. 

The Ladysmith } reasury has a good many of the 
same writers as For Britain's Soldiers and some others, 
including Zack, Bernard Capes, Edwin Pugh, Gabriel 
Setoun and H. A. Vachell. It makes an excellent book 
to take away for the holidays and is published in the 
interests of a fund which is sadly in need of support. 
Both books have one great merit. They contain hardly 
any stories referring to the war. 


L. R. F, O. 





The amount of incident, thrilling or otherwise, to be found 
in The Voice of the People, by Ellen Glasgow (London: Heine- 
mann), might easily be compressed into a few dozen pages. 
Nevertheless, the interest never flags for a single moment. 
The descriptions of life in Virginia are charming; the pic- 
turesque distinctions between the quality, the mean whites, and 
the negroes, and the struggles of an able man to raise himself 
in the world from the second class, are doubly interesting to 
Englishmen whose society has such numberless and such ever- 
shifting gradations. In the complete and vivid form of a 
picture of the politics of a single State, we are introduced 
to the American political world. Life is not, however, as in 
most political novels, by any means all politics ; nearly every 
character in the book, as in the world, has its romance of one 
kind or another. The hero and heroine would be hard to beat 
as character drawings ; each has elements of real magnifi- 
cence, neither is spoiled by perfection. But in this book it 
is not on a few personalities, or incidents, that the claims to 
excellence rest, but on 2 comprehensive view of life at the 
time and place. The Voice of the People can be confidently 
recommended as both amusing and interesting. 

Fitz¥ames (London : Methuen) isa simple love story in the 
easily pengtrable disguise of a smart psychological study. 


The hero is the usual strong character with a dominating will 
that expresses itself in rudeness to the women of his acquaint- 
ance, who consequently worship him. He is also a poet, for 
whom one of his chief admirers, his old servant (an effective 
understudy for old Adam), would sacrifice all other literature 
save Shakespeare and the Bible. The heroine becomes 
beautiful—or as her odious nephew, who, at the age of twelve, 
affects the less sentimental poems of Byron, expresses it, “all 
sparkling and excited”—when she throws over the vulgar 
Academician to whom she is engaged and gives herself up to 
her sweet devotion to FitzJames. The book is readable but 
pretentious. Miss Lilian Street would probably do better in a 
more circumscribed area. 

We have occasionally read books, notably by Wilkie 
Collins and George Macdonald, in which mesmerism, sleep- 
walking, and kindred quasi-mysterious effects have been used 
with artistic success. Yet there is something about mes- 
merism, as generally understood by novelists, which makes it 
a dangerous subject for such treatment, probably because the 
limits into which its use should be confined are difficult to 
identify. This feeling brings us with the initial prejudice to 
The Mesmerists, by B. L. Farjeon (London : Hutchinson and 
Co.), which we cannot say the perusal of the book entirely 
removes. Still, the struggle between the good and ba@ 
mesmerists is happily conceived and quite exciting, and such 
subordinate characters as the rogue Michael and Lady Diana 
Farquhar are good examples of genre painting in fiction. The 
book is pictorial and dramatic and could be easily adapted for 
the stage, but we do not feel quite so convinced that the version 
which Mr. Farjeon gives shows a necessary grasp of the prin- 
ciples of dramaturgy. 

Mr. Morley Roberts’ too facile pen has produced a 
lively, and occasionally amusing, farcical novel called The 
Descent of the Duchess (London: Sands and Co.). The 
impression of scarcely avoided plagiarism which the title gave 
us deepened when we came to the joke about American dry 
goods from The Ideal Husband. In work so purely factitious 
as this it is perhaps idle to complain of this kind of thing. We do 
feel justified, however, in recording our regret that Mr. Roberts 
should not turn his undoubted gifts (which include a marked 
facility for lively dialogue) to something better. There are 
many writers who could have turned out The Descent of the 
Duchess at a fortnight’s notice and who would have avoided, 
too, the silly sentimentalism of the ending, so out of keeping 
with the rest of the book. There are not nearly so many who 
could have written some of the stories in the Great Fester. 
However, let us frankly admit that we have to thank Mr. 
Roberts (at least we hope it is Mr. Roberts we have to thank) 
for one or two good laughs. 


The Autobiography of a Charwoman, by Annie Wakeman 
(London : Macqueen), is a pleasant work of a familiar nature. 
Elizabeth Dobbs is hardly an original creation, but there is so 
much good humour, insight and sympathy shown in painting 
her that the book has a great freshness of interest in spite 
of its staleness of theme. There is much that one might 
take exception to in some of the aphorisms placed in a 
charwoman’s mouth, but, on the whole, the writer manages to 
arouse a real feeling of affection for the good creature whose 
only failings were flowers and animals. She also shows a 
great fondness for the humours of word mutilation, which is a 
characteristic of writers of her sex, and will probably help, 
with other qualities less literary than emotional, to make The 
Autobiography of a Charwoman a considerable success. 


Harold Clay was a man wealthy and cultured, mildly 
vicious, and a good fellow ; Mary Upton was “an understudy 
for a saint,” beautiful, cold and dull. And yet they married 
each other. When he had shocked her, and she had wearied 
him past bearing, she returned home and he went off with the 
other girl. The other man was, of course, a clergyman ; he 
now inherits insanity and dies; the other girl also dies, 
leaving Clay with a baby son. Chastened and developed, 
Mary returns to him in his loneliness. The Prison House, by 
Jane Jones (Edinburgh : Blackwood), is a well-written book, 
and the characters strongly drawn. Perhaps the moral is in 
excess, but it is not too conventional. 


Mrs. Coulson Kernahan seems to have filed a great deal 
of information about a coroner’s inquest. If one is interested 


